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The Edinburgh Review, and Critical Journal, for July, 1812. 
Authentic ’ Correspondence and Documents, explaining the 
Proceedings of’ the Marquess Wellesley, and of the Earl 
of Moira, in the recent Negotiations for the formation of an 
Admimsiration, 8vo. Pp. 87, 3s. 6d. R. Phillips. 1812. 

“ Jt is hard upon the common soldiers of the (Whig ) Party to serve for ever 
without pay.” 


Lamentations of an Edinburgh Reviewer. 


We have received so many strong solicitations from different 
readers and correspondents, not to lose sight of what they are 
pleased to think the most important part of the original plan of 
this work, the Review of the different Reviewers who either 
_ disseminate principles hostile to the established institutions 
of the realm, ecclesiastical and civil, or who make their respec- 
tive publications the vehicles of their own political opinions, 
and the mouth-pieces of their respective parties ; that we have 
resolved to pay more attention to that department of our work, 
than for some time past we have thought it necessary to do. 
Indeed, a late perusal of several of the Quarterly Reviews has 
convinced us, that much public utility may be produced, by 
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an exposure of the false principles, and by a correction of the 
false statements, from which, in’ some instance or other, 
scarcely any one of them is exempt. The principles of the 
Beinb urgh ‘Review have long been so notorious, as to render 
ary specification of their general nature and tendency s super- 
fluous. The ¢ tuarterly Review, established in avowed opposition 
to this baleful meteor of the north, and conducted on better prin- 
ciples, and certainly with much greater ability, has, unhappily,. 
degenerated intoa mere engine of party ; and, being wholly sub- 
ject to the iniluence and controul of one who aspires to be the 
leader of a party, it coutains na discussion of that leading ques- 
tion, which now engages more perhaps of the public attention 
than any other, the ¢ atholic Claims ; but passes unnoticed ail the 
numerous publications on the subject, which have issued from 
the press, since the establishment of that review. On the 
subject of the Bible Society, and on one ortwo other important 
points, it has also been actuated, 1 in its reflections, by personal 
considerations. Hence it is, that we consider it as a party- 
review. And, indeed, any review, the conductors of which 
studiously avoid all reference to a question of vital consequence 
to the country, a question which strikes at the very root of all 
those principles which excluded the House of Stuart, and 
which fixed the House of Brunswick on the throne; and who 
renders a great public duty (and that it is an imperative duty 
which public writers owe to their country, fairly and honestly 
to state their opinions on all questions of great public import- 
ance, no man will be disposed to deny) subservient to the 
political views or the personal interests of any individual, or 
of any body of men; any review, we say, so conducted, betrays 
the trust which its authots hate voluntarily taken upon them- 
selves, and forfeits all pretensions to public favour.. We are 
not influenced by any spirit of emulation, or of envy, in this 
declaration ; we submit the principle, ow which, in our opinion, 
all periodical publications ought to be conducted, to the cool 
and dispassionate judgment, of our readers ; let them calmly 
examine, and deliberate sly consider, it; and if any one of them 
should find reason to differ from us, as to its justice, or appli- 
gation, we shall be happy to have the grounds of such diffe« 
renee communicated to us, and we pledge ourselves to give 
them the closest consideration. 

The British Review has been established for the same pur- 
pose for which formerly most publications of this description 
were set on foot; for the promotion of commercial interests ; 
in other words, it is a vehicle for advertising and recommending 
ihe different works published by the bogksellers in whom the 
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property of it is vested. Hence it will be found, on exami- 
nation, that all swch works, are indiscriminately praised; and 
the praises issuing from this disinterested qnarter, are osten- 
tatiously repeated in advertisements, which have the double 
object of promoting the sale of the book, and of extending 
the circulation of the review ; thus, there ts a kind of action 
and re-action established, the ruling principle of which is 
self-interest, and the effect —the contamination and corruption 
of the legitimate sources of public information, amusement, 
and instruction. The original conductors of the Antiyacobin 
fully exposed this abominable system, in its operation, at that 
time, on the taste, morals, and principles of the age. It then 
experienced a salutary check, but it has since received addi- 
tional method and vigour, and it now threatens to produce the 
most mischievous consequences, which can only be-averted by 
the good sense and persevering resolution of the public. The 
religious principles promulgated in this review are those of the 
Overtoman school, and may be termed Semi-Methodistic. ‘The 
Eclectic Review was established for similar purposes, was con- 
ducted on similar principles, and belonged to the same pro- 
prietors. And the only change it has undergone relates to the 
last point. ' 

With these few previous remarks, intended merely to refresh 
the memories of our readers, and to put the public’on their 
guard, we now proceed to notice the tract before us, and the 
Edinburgh Reviewer’s strictures, not strictures on the contents 
of the tract, but on the subject to which that tract refers. For 
these critics, improperly so ‘called, disdain to follow the old 
beaten path of criticism, and, in truth, they have nothing of 
Reviewers but the name. Instead of the Edinburgh Review, 
the work ought to be called Quarterly Essays, by gentlemen of 
Edinburgh, suggested by the title pages of modern publications. 
For so much more do they consider the subject itself than the 
author’s discussion of it, that it is a well known fact, that some 
time ago, the conductor of that review applied to a "gentleman 
to supply an article on Parkamentary Reform; the party 
consented, and asked what book on the subject he was to 
review; the editor answered, that he had only to write the 
article, and that he, (the editor) would find some book to which 
to adapt it! ! ! 

The article in question, professing to be a review of the late 
negotiation, is, we scruple not to declare, one of the most 
impudent, profligate, and libellous productions, which have 
appeared even in the Edinburgh Review, since the unprincipled 
attack on Don Pedro Cevallos, by the man who is now 
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aspiring to represent the respectable city of Liverpool in Par- 
liament. It opens with a review of Mr. Perceval’s character, 
and, by way, no doubt, “tf lisplaying his own .candour, the 
critic ascribes to him, mo rafy, the possession of every pri- 
vate virtue; but, lest this is adint ssion should produce an effect 
very differen from any which he was solicitous to prods uce, he 
immediately charges him with defects, in his public capacity, 
which, we shall contend, are absolutely incompatible with 
those virtues which he is allowed to have possessed. ‘ He 
Was unquestionably the most mischiewous of all the bad minis- 
ters, who, for these thirty years. past, have been placed at the 
head of affairs in this ¢ountry; and, with totally opposite 
intentions, the political | years of bis life were steadily employed 
in bringing this empire to the brink of ruin.” 

This is not the place to enter into any length of detail respect- 
ing the public virtues, and the publi ic services, of the late 
Mr. Perceval. Far, hei vever, from being the most mischievous 
of ministers, lhe was one of the most able and the most bene- 
ficial, which this cou iatry had witnessed for along series of years. 
The ruling principle of is public conduct, the never ceasing 
object of his political fe. was the inviolate preservation of 
that constitution, in Church and State, which our wise fore- 
fathers cemented with their blood; w hice they bequeathed to 
1! 1eir posterity as a sacred inheritance, which has proved the 
fertile source of liberty, prosperity, ‘and happiness, to the 
nation, which Mr. Perceval had been early taught to cherish 
and revere; and which, from his experience of tts invaluable 
blessings, and incalculable advantages, was reoted in his mind 
and affections so leeply and so strongly, as to be inseparable, 
as it were, from his very existence. fo this great object, all 
his measures of state were, as they ought ever to be, strictly 
subservient. And though he was ‘evider tly unable, from the 
loose principles and depraved sp irit of the times, encouraged 
as they are by such writers as this northern philosopher, to 
do all that he wished io do, yet to him are we principally 
indebted for the prevention of many a rash, imprudent, and 
dangerous, innovation, 1 vhich would have shaken the object 
of his reverence to the very centre. That he reduced “ this 
empi ‘re to the brink of rut in,” is an assertion so perfectly 
ridi iculous, the it its falsehood is lost in its foily. Was it in the 
oyster-ceilurs of the Scattish capital, the favourite haunts of the 
Edinburg h Reviewers, that the sage critic made this curious 
discovery ? . Or was he indebted for it to the politieal coterie 
at Holl: and [iouse?’ But wes shall not stoop to argue the point 
With him, till he has previously cbnvinced us, that the nation, 
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which has alone withstood the gigantic power of revolutionary 
France; which, amidst the shocks and convulsions of sur- 
rounding empires, has preserved her constitution entire; which, 
while ancient thrones have been overturned, and ancient dynas- 
ties destreyed, has secured his hereditary crown on the head of 
her own venerable monarch; which has nearly annihijated the 
naval power,of her enemy, ind has maintained the undisputed 
empire of the seas; which has supported, with her biood and 
her treasures, on principles the most magnanimous and pure, 
every nation which has evinced a disposition to vindicate her 
own independence against the attacks of the general usurper ; 
which has interposed an _ effective obstacle to the attainment 
of universal dominion by the tyrant of the continent; and 
which has thus proved herself the steady champiou of liberty, 
throughout the civilized globe; we.shall not, we say, stoop 
to argue the point of imputed ruin with this ‘libeller of our 
country, till he has proved that a nation so exerting herself, 
and displaying such powers, such spirit, such means, and such 
resources, is, as he has most falsely asserted, on the br nk of 
ruin. No, thanks to the good genius of this favoured ‘and, 
thanks to the provident wisdom of our ancestors, not even the 
active efforts of these Edinburgh Reviewers, who have quitted 
the groves of Academus, and even desened the forum itself, 
for the more alluring chapel of St. Stephen, have been able to 
ruin Greac Britain. Her unexhausted resources set all threats 
of ruin at defiance, and, we trust, the good sense and good 
principles, of the majority of her people, will still prevail, even 
over the most mischievous of ail the bad writers, and bad 
politicians, who have predicted her ruin for these tlurty years 
past. But how came this writer so far to forget himself, how 
came that habitual pradence, which forms the boast of his 
countrymen, so far to desert him, as to be betrayed into one 
general, indiscriminate, condemnation of all the ministers, for 
thirty years past? By this lapse of memory, or slip of the 
pen, it matters not which, he has unwittingly pronounced sen- 
tence on his own dear friends, on that constellation of * talents,” 

which drew him, in spite of himself, from the path in which 
only he delights, and compelled him, unwittingly, to have 
recourse to a language, in which he was wholly unversed,—the 
language of praise. As this constellation made its appearance, 

in the political hemisphere, in the year 1806.7, it will not be 
denied, even by these sturdy oppugners of many mest obvious 
and best established truths, that it comes within the prescribed 
period of thirty years. Though his habitual prudence, how- 
ever, forsook him in one instance, it evidently adhered to him 
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in another ;—witness, the saving clause of § totally opposite 
intentions.” He goes on to rema ark :— 


“* His religious feelings were mingled with so much bigotry, that 
he was quite incapable of viewing the claims of the Catholics wits 
the eye of a statesman; he felt against their faith, all the zeal of a 
sectary,—considered every concession made to them as a defeat in 
polemical theology,—and conducted himself, in the whole of this 
great question, more as an angry controversialist, than [as] a man to 
whom nations lock up for their peace and happiness.” 


There is so much falsehood to expose, so much mis-state- 
ment to correct, in almost every sentence of this virulent 
article, that we are obliged either to divide our quotations into 
short passages, or to leave something unnoticed that ought to 
be noticed. So far is it from being true, that Mr. Perceval 
was a bigot, that never had any man more of the genuine 
spirit of toleration in his disposition, than he had. The fact 
is, that this sectarian critic is profoundly ignorant of the true 
nature of toleration, and, being equally indifferent himself to 
all modes of faith, makes that indifference synonymous with 
toleration, or rather denies the possibility of toleration existing 
in any mind which prefers one mode of faith to another. On 
the same principle he makes every man a bigdt, who is sin- 
cerely, and from conviction, attached to the true faith, pro- 
fessed by the primitive Christians, in the Apostolic age, and 
founded on the Holy Scriptures. This is the key to all the 
declamatory invectives which the friends and advocates of 
the Papists incessantly promulgate against such members of the 
Established Church, as oppose their destructive claims. We do 
not mean to say, that there are not among those advocates, men 
who are impressed with the solemn truths of religion, and even 
some who are sincere members of the establishment; but, we 
believe, in all such cases, party spirit, or views of personal 
aggrandizement, will be found to have subdued the sober dic- 
tates of judgement, and to have risen superior to all attach- 
ment to the church to which the parties belong. But, with the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, and the whole tribe of Sectarian erties, 
» Writers, ‘and members, a total indifference to all religion is, 
we are persuaded, the true cause to which their declamations 
and their virulence on this subject nray be imputed. And this 
indifference, in their estimation, is an essential quality in the 
character of a statesman. And, it must be admitted that 
agreeably to this notion, Mr. Perceval certainly did not view 
the Popish claims with the eye of a Statesman, but, unques 
tionably, he viewed them with the eye of a Cc hristian, wit- 
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the eye, too, of a British patriot, and of a firm friend to those 
principles which formed the boast of the old Whigs of 1688. 
‘That he might feel against their faith great zeal, we are ready 
to admit;—so do we ourselves ;—but, whether or no he felt 
the zeal of a sectary, this critic is better qualified to decide 
than we can pretend to be; for, we should suppose that he 
has that zeal himself, since, in the very article preceding that 
which is the subject of our present animadversions, he speaks 
with reverence of that furious sectary John Knox, and guotes, 
with applause, a passage from his Life, in which he tells the 
Papists, “in the name of Jesus Christ---the religion which ye 
maintain is DAMNABLE IDOLATRIE. '* Now, Mr. Perceval 
never spoke of the Popish religion in this manner; nor, 
though we are by no means disposed to arraign Knox for the 
character which-he has given of Popery, nor yet t» question 
the justice of it; have we ever used, in our various discussions 
on the subject, any expressions so strong, or so offensive. 
Yer whom concession was to be considered as a defeat in 
, Memical theology, or how it could be so considered, we are 
1 t sagacious enough to perceive. That Mr. Perceval ever 
argued the question as an angry controversialist is an assertion 
at direct variance with the truth, and the falsehood of which 
has beeu sufficiently proved by the general acknowledgments 
of his most violent political opponents. Indeed, it is difficult 
to reconcile it even with the subsequent admission of this 
political portrait-painter himself, that, ‘ his temper was good, 
and he never lost sight of the spirit, or manners, of a gentleman.” 
Surely, this is not. the description of an “ angry contro- 
versialist |’ But, pursues the reviewer, . 

“« He was aware that the Irish are a brave, and irritable people--- 
that they were smarting under the privation of their independent 
legislature---and that England was nearly drained of troops. He saw 
plainly that the Irish were not to be daunted ;---and, with this immi- 
nent danger of exciting a civil war in the empire, he persevered ;---he 
thought his cause was that of heaven ;---the Irish priests think the 
same, of their cause 5~~-all bigots, and fanatics, in all ages, have been 
of the same opinion.” 


These clumsy advocates of the Papists always overshoot their 
mark. After dinning in our ears incessantly the loyalty of the 
Irish Papists, and urging that as the best ground of support, 





* We mean to take an early opportunity of exposing the ignorance, 


and the falsehoods, contained in this reyiew of M‘Cree’s Life of Joha 
Knox, 
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and as the best reason for granting their claims, they turn 
short round, and assert that they will become rebels if those 
claims are resisted;---in other words, that: their loyalty and 
their allegiance are merely conditional; depending on the per- 
fect acquiescence of the legislature in any demands which 
they may chuse to prefer; and to be converted into disloyalty 
and rebellion whenever thei ir demands are rejected! But Mr. 
Perceval, it seems, had a better opinion of the Papists, than 
their Scottish advocates ; he gave them credit for the sine erity 
of their loyal professions, and did not suppose that, by resisting 
claims which he knew very well could not be conceded without 
a violation of the fundamental princi iples of the British con- 
stitution, and, consequently, without incurring the most im- 
minent danger to the state, he should expose the country to 
the perils of'a civil war! But this writer, unwittingly, pays 
a compliment to Mr. Perceval, where he meant to utter a 
philippic against him, For, assuredly, as he~believed, and 
as the best and wisest part of the community still believe, and 
ever, it is to be hoped, will continue to believe, that the mea- 
sure of Catholic emancipation would, if adopted, prove fatal 
to the constitution, and destructive of the vital interests of the 
realm, he must have felt it to be his bounden duty to resist it, 

vith all the ener gy which he could command; and, according to 
the Edinburgh critic, he manfully r fesolved to discharge the 
duty, even at the dreadful hazard of a civil war. mn justitia, 
ruat celum, was the pinciple on which, in this case, he must 
have acted; and, by the imputation of such eonduct to him, 
his angry assailant has (as far as any thing which he could say 
could produce such an effect) raised him in the estimation of 
every man who reveres public virtue, and admires genuine 
patriotism. Mr. Perceval never was so presumptuous as _ to 
hink that jis cause was that of heaven. He had too much of 
a quality to which the Edinburgh reviewers appear to be utter 
strangers, we mean Christian humility, ever to have liarboured 
so impious a notion. But he certainly might have thought, 
and probably did think, that it was not a matter of indifference 
to the Almighty, whether he was worshipped in all purity, 
and in conformity with the spirit, form, doctrine, and dis- 
cipline, prescribed by himself to his immediate disciples or 
whether the worship of him, and the doctrines which he had 
graciously promulgated for the benefit of the Christian world, 
were defiled and corrupted hy human inventions, human pride, 
and human superstitions. And for so thinking, we should 
have imagined he would, at least, have been exempted from 
the abuse of a writer, who, speaking of the great enemy of 
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Popery, his own countryman, John Knox, can “ revere and 
applaud him as the deliverer of lis country from the ignominious 
bondage of Catholic superstition.” 
That the Irish priests, and their credulous followers, may 
believe, or at least that the former may represent, ther cause 
to be the cause of heaven, may easily be redited, after the 
many instances of their presumption and impiety which have 
been published to the world, in all ages; and particuk uly after 
the arrogant assertion of their chosen champion, the Right 
Reverend Dr.) lilner, (who, we should suppose, must have 
been bred in the School of Loyola) that miracles were con- 
fined to the Church of Rome; and that one had actually been 
performed, a short time ago, in behalf of a Papist, at St. 
Winifred’s Well, in Wales; an assertion vhich, though 
equally revolting to truth and common sense, Is implicitly 
believed by the English Catholics, in the nineteenth century ! 
But was this writer aware’ of the consequences to which this 
imputation of pious credulity to the Irish Papists necessarily 
leads? If they really believe their cause to be that of heaven, 
will any man in‘his senses be led to suppose, that the admis- 
sion of their: aristocracy, or rather their eligibility to certain 
offices of state, and to either House of Parliament, would, 
for a moment, satis{y them ; or that they would be easy until 
they had completely abolished the Protestant religion, and 
established their own, once more, upon its ruins? Most 
assuredly, if impressed with the conviction that theirs is the 
cause of heaven, they would feel it to be an imperative duty 
to'promote that cause at all hazards, and to, employ any politi- 
cal power to be acquired by their emancipation for the purpose 
of rendering it completely triumphant. This very . belief, 
then, founded, as we know it to be, in error and presumption, 
must operate as a potent stimulus to the Protestants to perse- 
vere, with firmness and decision, in their resistance of claims, 
which have for their object the acquisition’of power for pur- 
poses so destructive. Having thus destroyed, as he no doubt 
fiatters. himself, the character of Mr. Perceval, as a religious 
minister, he next assails him as a minister of finance. 


‘© As a minister of finance, he was profuse, and deficient in 
vigour. He was always afraid to look at the full expenditure of the 
country, to state the ev?/ to Parliament, or to provide for it BONFSTLY 
and speedily, For the two or three first years of his ministry, he 

was too insecure in his situation, to be just to his country in this 
particular. His object was to keep his place; and it was kept by 
false pietufes-of prosperity, and by budgeis of palliatives and mo- 
mentary expedients. When be became more firm ia his administre- 
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tion, the mischief had become too great to be told, or even contem- 
plated with a view to correction. Though warned by his friends of 
the evil he was bringing upon his country, he pérsevered---and left 
the finances, at his death, in a state of the most scandalous dilapidation.” 


These general assertions, unaccompanied, as they are, by a 
single specification of facts to support them, need aly be met 
by as general a negation. If by profusion is nreant i provident 
bargains in contracting for loans, the charge is notoriously false ; 
and if it apply to a lavish expenditure of the public money, 
it cannot be applicable to Mr. Perceval, as a minister of 
finance, but as a political minister. In another part of this 
article, “‘ boldness”’ is assigned to Mr. Perceval as one of the 
‘prominent features of his public character ;---how, then, he 
could be ‘ deficient in rigour,” and “afraid” to act * honestly,” 
we are as little able to understand, as we are to reconcile such 
conduct, and the attempt to keep his place by false statements, 
with that *‘ unblemished character?’ and with that combination 
of private virtues, which this same writer has ascribed to him. 
For our part, we do not believe in the co-existence either of 
private virtue and public profligacy,.or of private profligacy 
and public virtue. ‘The man who is actuated by a sense of 
religious duty, by principles of honour, and by rigid motives 
of integrity, in his private transactions, can never betray an 


open contempt of the same virtuous rules of action in his pub- 
lic capacity. ‘To assert the contrary, is to manifest a total 
ignorance of human nature. But where a man seeks only to 
display his eloquence, and,to gratify his malignity, he naturally 
enough falls into contradictions ; and, not taking either truth 
or sincerity for his guide, is easily betrayed into a violation of 
nature. 


** As a general minister, he inflicted all the evils upon a country 
which can result from the combined effects of boldness, ignorance, 
and tenacity. Of the philosophical principles of law, civil policy, er 
political economy, he knew very little; and rather piqued himself, 
‘indeed, upon despising them.” 

Whatever might be the extent of Mr. Perceval’s imputed 
ignorance of the metaphysical jargon of the Scottish school, it 
could not exceed the real ignorance which this writer displays 
of the proprieties of the English language. If the evils, which 
his distempered imagination has created, proceeded from the 
boldness, ignorance, and tenacity, of Mr. Perceval, as is here 
asserted, they must have been the effects themselves of those 
combined qualities, and not the result of their effects. As to the 
plulosophical principles of law, when the writer explains what they 
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are, we shail be able possibly to say whether Mr, Perceval knew 
tittle or much of them; but he certainly was deeply versed in 
the theory of the English (not, perhaps, of the Scottish) law, 
and nota little conversant with its practice ; and what more of 
practical utility is to be learned from a knowledge of its philo- 
soplical principles, it requires the sagacity and acuteness of an 
Edinburgh Reviewer to discover. ‘The same may be said of 
his knowledge of civil policy and of political economy, which 
was much deeper than any of which these wretched dabblers 
in science and metaphysics can boast. 


<* He seemed to suppose, that rectitude of intention was alone a 
si fficient reason for self-confidence ; and, therefore, feared nothing,” 
(though we have just before been assured, that this minister Sanspeur, 
(aye, aud we will add, in contradiction to Messrs. Brougham, Horner, 
and Jeffery, sans reproche) was afraid to look at the full expenditure 
of the country; was afraid to state the evil to parliament, and was 
afraid to provide for it honestly!!!) ‘* because he meant well. > As 
he was swift to conceive, and fearless to execute, so also’ was he 
slow to retract; and great part of his time was employed, and of 
his talent displayed, in defending the lamentable consequences of his 
measures ; Measures, sO utterly destitute of political wisdom,—so rash 
and so inconsiderate, that they were abolished by acclamation of friend 
and foe, the moment after his decease.” 


These gentlemen deal largely in general assertions; a 
stranger, on reading this paragraph, would naturally be led to 
conclude, that the whole system of Mr. Perceval’s policy had 
been condemned and abrogated, as well by his colleagues as by 
his opponents, the moment he had ceased to exist! ‘To say 
nothing of the folly of this assertion, in its application to those 
members of the cabinet, a majority of whom, at least, must 
have concurred in all those measures, it happens, unfortunately 
for the writer’s veracity, that the only measure to which his 
allegation can, in the smallest degree, apply, was the Orders ix 
Council; and these, it is well krown, were not the work of Mr. 
Perceval, but were adopted and defended by that ministry of 
which Lord Grenville was the nominal, and Mr. Fox the 
efficient, head. If then these orders betrayed a deficiency of 
political wisdom, a rashness, and an inconsiderateness, Mr.Fox, 
Lord Grey, and all their friends and partisans, must come in 
for their share of the censures attached to their adoption. In 
short, there was no one point of great political consequence, 
on which all the leading members of the two great parties m 
the country were so well agreed, as on the wisdom, the expe- 
diency, and the justice, of these Orders in Council. Nor does 
the subsequent agreement to suspend them, for a particular pur- 
pose, manifest amy real change of opinion on the principle, 
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Mr. Brougham, indeed, who is the Solomon of the Edinburgh 
Review, declaimed most lustily against them, as he did against 
every measure which tended to resist the power, and to frustrate 
the views, of Buonaparte ; and even so far forgot the dignified 
character. of a representative, as to beat up for recruits for the 
ranks of opposition; as to stimulate manufacturers to be cla- 
mourous against a measure which they did not pretend to un- 
derstand, and which they had not the ability to appre ciate. 
While this vain, presumptuous, stripling, again and again, 
declared, that the repeal of the Orders in Council would fully 
satisfy the American government, and produce an instantane- 
ous return of rr: In short, so much presum iption, so much 
ignorance, so much intrigue, and s o much misrepresentation, 
as he displayed, during the discussion of this subject, were 
never before manifested by any politician. Instead, however, 
of the complete failure of all his confident predictions h: aving 
produced their natural effect, by humbling his pride, by dimi- 
nishing his confidence, and by lowering his tone, it appears to 
have increased his presumption. His speeches at Liv erpool, 
and his writings in the Edinburgh Review, demonstrate, that 
it forms no part of his 7 hilosophy to cerive humility from ex- 
posure, or to reap wisdom from expertefice 3 as his correspon- 
dence with Mr. M‘Kerrell sulicdenthy proves, that it consti- 
tutes no part of his moraliiy to retract errors, to correct mis- 
Statements, or to repair injuries, 

By way of displaying his candour, we suppose, the Reviewer, 

or rather the essayist, at the close of his portrait of Mr. Perce- 

val, descants, through some half dozen lines, on his ability 
as a debater, the exceilence of his temper, and the urbanity of 
his manners; and tken gives the following finishing stroke to 
the picture. 


«€ With a hig” contempi for his rashness and ignorance, it was ime 
possible not to admire the gallantry with which he pushed his little 
skiff among the precipices, rocks, and cataracts, determined to effect 
some Darrow or mistaken purpose, or perish in the attempt.” 


This may be a very pretty metaphorical effusion, for aught 
we know; but the eflect,.in our vulgar apprehension, would 
have been heightened, had the metaphor been completed. At 
present, we honestly confess, that we are deficient both in 
taste. to relish igs beauty, and in capacity to comprehend its 
meaning. We could have wished that this critical painter had 
favoured us with an explauation of the skiff, and had pointed out 
the nature, the quality, and the situation, of the precipices, the 
rocks, and the cataracts, among which Mr. Perceval had the 
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‘yashness to push it.’ Nor would it have been amiss, had he 
condescended to specify the narrow or mistaken purpose, on the 
success of which he staked his own existence. But, we sup- 
pose, the sentencesounded very prettily, and he took it for granted 
that no one would stop to investigate the sense of it. He then 
goes on toremark, with equal sagacity, 


«© The church and the court will not easily again find a man so capable 
of defending, and so willing to defend, what “they erroneously consider 
to be their pecu/tar interests ; nor will it be easy (whatever diligence 
may be used for that purpose) again ¢o inflict wpon the ccantry a 
minister, who will employ such a combination of birth, talent, and 
good private character, to Lring it to the brink of destruction.” 


We agree with the writer, that the nation will not easily find 
aman so capable of defending, and so willing to defend, her 
dearest interests, as those interests were understood, de fined, 
and confirmed, at the revolution of 1688; a defence inv olving 
the security of our constitution in church and state, and all 
those conservative guards, and wise barriers, which our fore- 
fathers s providently established, and which the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, their_advocates, and friends, have long been labouring 
to overthrow. The pitiful sneer at the church and the court, 
and the insidious attempt to make the public believe, that these 
have interests peculiqy to themselves, and separate and distinct 
from the general interests of the community, display a malig- 
nity of design equalled only by the impotence of effort w hich 
accompanies it. British churchmen will not leave it to 
Scottish Calvinistic critics to define the interests. of their 
church, and of their court. It is not. for such men to correct 
their errors; much less’ is it for men to guide the public judg- 
ment, who, when the country has reached a point of pre-emi- 
nence, to which she never, at any former period of her history, © 
could attain, can coolly, and most imp udently, assert, that she 
is brought “ to the brink of destruction.” 


‘<The political character of Mr. Perceval we consider,” pursues the 
critic, ‘* as fairly open to the freest discussion ; and we have spoken of 
it as we think it deserves.” 


Assuredly, the political character of every public man, whe- 
ther a minister or a member of opposition, whether Mr. Per ce- 
val, or Mr. Brougham, is open to discussion. But there is a 
certain condition annexed to this right of discussion, which, if 
not legally, is, at least, morally, binding on every honest 
man; namely, that the discussion shall be strictly confined 
within the limits of truth. But this writer has palpably violated 
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this condition, and, therefore, cannot claim shelter undér the 
atknowledged right. He has not only departed from the~ hea- 
then rule, de mortuis nil nist bonum; but has even deviated 
from the Christian rule ; de mortuis nil nisi vERUM. Mr, Broug- 
ham, however, though himself an Edinburgh Reviewer, and 
the foremost to assert and exercise the right in question against 
others, indignantly refuses to allow others to exercise it against 
himself, and, when so threatened, consistently and magnani- 
mously, takes shelter beneath parliamentary privilege! ‘The 
critic then expresses his hope that it is not necessary “ to pzt 

an for our share of those feelings, of which no human being is 
devoid, to express our horror of assassination.” Passing over 
the ungranimatical vulgarisms which disfigure this sentence, 

and abundance of others in this ill-wriften article, we shall 
observe that there is something so revolting from human nature 
in assassination, that, so far from admitting the possibility that 
any writer could be exempt from the general feeling of. horror 
which it is calculated to inspire, the bare supposition of such a 
fact would have excited our indignation; had we not, unfor- 
tunately, perused the review of Mé Cree’s life of john Knox, 
which appears in the very number of the Edinburgh Review 
now before us, and in the article immediately preceding that 
which forms the subject of our present consideration, in which 
an act of assassination, if not justified, is at least spoken of in 
terms which plainly and distinctly imply the writer’s approba- 
tion of it. But on such a charge we do not wish our readers 
to rely upon our simple assertion; we shall, therefore, lay the 
passage before them. ‘The critic is speaking of Knox, when 
privately resident in the family of Douglas. 


«‘Even in this retreat, however, he had to undergo the persecution of 
Cardinal Beaton, and would, probably, have shared the fate of the other 
enemies of that sanguinary priest, had not the land been delivered from 
him by a band of desperate men, who seized by force upon his castle 
of St. Andrews, and put him to death in May, 1546, Knox, cers 
tainly, had no participation in this act of irregular and disorderly ven- 
geance ; but there can be no doubt that he justified it in his discourses ; 
bolding, with Colonel Titus, and the illustrious TYRANNICIDES” 
(alias murderers) ‘* of antiquity, that flagrant delinquents, when pro- 
tected by the perversion of legal authority, may lawfully le put to 
death ly private individuals.” P. 9. 


Here, so far from any horror being expressed at asssassina- 
tion, it is indirectly justified, for the sentiments of those who 
directly justified the act are quoted, and without one word of 
censure, or even one syllable which can convey the most faint 
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idea of disapprobation ; on the contrary, the manner in which 
these sentiments are narrated leaves no doubt on the reader's 
mind that they perfectly correspond with the sentiments of the 
critic himself ; who, referring to the same act in the very next 
paragraph, characteri ises it as an © act of questionable justice ;” 
while, in a note, on the preceding passage, he ridicules a 
living author, who “ is pleased to describe i it ‘as the foulest 
crime which ever stained a country.’”’ Indeed, it cannot escape 
observation, that in no one place does he truly describe this 
act, by its proper character, as a murder. No, it is an * act of 
wre ular and disorde rly venge: ce,’ *---an “ act of questionable 
justice; and those pagan assassins, who, in ancient times, 
perpetrated similar deeds, are termed “ the illustrious tyranni- 
cides.” |!!! Now, if all this do not imply an approbation of 
the particular murder in question, and the absence of all 
horror at the contemplation of murder in the abstract, we 
know not what words, short of direct justification, can bear 
such an interpretation, Still, a man may approve a murder 
which happened tw~ centuries and a half ago, and yet shudder 
at the commission of a murder perpetrated before his eyes.: 
Feeling, in the jatter case, may supply the place of principle ; 
and he may experience horror at. assassination from a con- 
sciousness of the possibility of becoming, one day, the object 
of it. At all events, without pursuing this. ungrateful sub- 
ject farther, we hope we have succeeded in satisfying our 
readers, that we did not prefer this charge on slight, or insuffi- 
cient, grounds. 
Havi ‘ing thus vented his spleen against Mr. Perceval himself, 


the writer proceeds to the attack of his colleagues, and does 
not blush to assert, that 


‘* When Mr. Perceval died, the sudden and unsubdued feelings of 
honesty and common sense'decreed, in the House of Commons, that 
his associates were unworthy to succeed him. This decree put the 
Court upon its exertions, and produced that negotiation, the authentic 
documents of which are contained in the publication before us.’ 


The feelings and pursuits of these critics are so much in 
unison with those of the French Revolutionists, and they have 
been so much in the habit of contemplating with delight the pro- 
ceedings of the revolutionary legislators, that they unconsciously 
apply French terms and expressions to transactions in this 
country, to which they are wholly inapplicable. ‘The National 
Convention of France, under the mild influence of Robes- 
pierre’s government, never enacted laws, but issued decrees, 
apeing the Romans, to whom they bore about as strong a re- 
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semblance, as a Scotch Reviewer bears to Mr. Perceval ; they 
decreed the establishment of atheism; they decreed the 
existence of a god; they decreed the epstibetion of a band of 
illustrious tyrannicides s; they decreed the suppression of all 
publications inimical to their liberty ; they decreed the cleans- 
ing of the common sewers of Paris; they decreed the erection 
of public temples to Cloacina. ‘Thus, by an easy association 
of ideas, the critic who had viewed these sublime efforts of 
legislative wisdom, with enthusiastic pleasure, transferred the 
terms applied to them to the proceedings of a British House 
of Commons. but the plain fact is, that he has stated a pal- 
pable untruth. For the House of Commons, by the adoption of 
Mr. Stuart Wortley’s motion, to which he allud les, made no such 
declaration. They did no more than express their sense of the 
necessity. of a strong administration. Even in this, they 
exceeded their constitutional powers, and entrenched on the 
royal prerogative; an act for which they were condemned by 
every sober and rational friend of the British monarchy. Two 
of the Scotch Reviewers voted for this shameful and illegal 
interposition with the legitimate power of the cen and 
one of these, we suspect, was the writer of ‘this very article. 

Be that as it may, it was a factious attempt, which cannot 
be too strongly reprobated, and which éxhibits a melancholy 
proof of the ascendancy w hich party spirit and personal ambi- 
tion vill sometimes acquire over the principles of true patrio- 
tism, sand the genuine love of the British constitution. That 
house is now a caput mortuum, on which we may exercise the 
‘ dissecting knife of criticism, with the utmost freedom; but 
the conscious ability to exert such power, shall never lead us 
to transgress the bounds of truth. Nothing that we could 
Say, however, would amount to such a libel upon that house, 
as this reviewer himself has, uncon sciously, pronounced. For, 
we would ask’ him, if Mr. Wortley’s motion amounted, as he 
contends, to a declaration of the unworthiness of Mr. Perceval’s 
colleagues to remain in pow er, and if the House, as he asserts, 

were led to adopt that motion from “ the feeliigs of ho mesty 
and common sense,” to what, but an absence of those feelings is 
it possible to ascribe the countenance and support which that 
same House afforded to those very colleagues, as the successors 
of Mr. Perceval? We have no doabt that the reviewer meant 
that this deduction should be drawn by his readers, theugh he 
had’ not the honesty to draw it himself. The fact we believe 
to be this, that he built up his false premises, in order to 
sanction this conclusion. As, however, there is no truth in 
the original allegation, the train of reasoning erected upon it 
falls, of course, to the ground, 
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Mr. Perceval and his colleagues being thus disposed of, the 
court is next subjected to the cognizance of this Scotch tribu- 
nal.* And, though it be acknowledged by the Reviewer that 
there is nothing i in the documents before him to justify the 
charge of deceit, yet could he not suffer so tempting an op- 
portunity, for fixing an odium on the court, to escape him. He, 
therefore, observes, 


*© It is possible that the court may have been very insincere in its 
overtures to the opposition, and that it may have put its offers into the 
form which they assumed, with the hope and expectation that they 
would be rejected. This may very possibly have been the case; and 


many persons may Le in possession of information that would pul u le- 
yord all doul:t.” 


There is so much malignity, as well as dishonesty, in these 
hypocritical insinuations, that they cannot be too severely 
reproved. It is perfectly clear that the writer meant to convey 
to his readers the idea that the court was insincere, and that 
incontrovertible proofs of its insincerity existed, in the pos- 
session of some person or other, whom he wished to have it 
understood that he knew. His climax of insinuation is rapid ; 
it is first possible ; then very possible ; and, had he dared to pro- 
ceed, had he not been restrained by the fear of detection and 
exposure, he would, no doubt, have gone on to state that, it is 
certain, nay, very certain. But we may be certain, that had he 
even the slightest proof, or even the shadow of a proof, to 
produce, of the insincerity of the court, in these negotiations, 
which, be it observed, bore the stamp of sincerity on every 
feature of them, he w ould have produced it, and have triumphed 
in the opportunity. 


** Bat, judging merely from the documents before us, we really 
cannot see that this is either a necessary, or even a legitimate, con- 
clusion. That the court were” (just now the court was singu/ar, 
here it is plural) ‘* extremely reluctant to receive the opposition, is 
indeed sufficiently certain ; but we must be just enough to say, that 
we cannot perceive any fradulent or deceitful proceeding originat- 
ing from that reluctance.” (Admirable stretch of candour!) ‘‘ What 
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* By the bye, the usurpation of the legal tribunals of Scotland, in 
the dissolution ef English marriages, has, at length, arrested the atten- 
tion of our judges ; and as it must soon become the subject of serions 
consideration, we have no doubt that a stop will be put to the nefari- 
ous practices, which have been thus indirectly encouraged ; that justice 
will no longer be allowed to be the hand-maid of debauchery ; or law 
be suffered to administer to the bad passions of man.—Rey. 
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impediments they may have had in store to frustrate the negotiation 
in a more advanced state, is a matter of conjecture. We are speak- 
ing of what has happened, not of what might have happened, of past 
events, recorded in authentic documents.” 


The first proposition made to the opposition, for a junction 
with Lord Wellesley and Mr. Canning is so fortunate as to 
have extorted from this critic the reluctant acknowledge ent 
that he has “really very great doubts if it is to be considered 
even as a very unreasonable offer.” In truth, the whole of his 
own statement sufhciently proves that it was a very reasonable 
offer. 


“«* The leaders of the opposition, however, rejected this offer, for 
the following reasons ; because they were not invited to discuss mea- 
sures and arrangements, but to accept them; and because such a 
cabinet must be Jealous and disunited, It is impossible for any one to 
feel more perfect and unfeigned respect than we do for the noble per- 
sons who assigned these as their reasons for rejecting this proposition ; 
but our inflexible regard to truth” (risum teneatis amici?) ‘ compels 
us to say, that to us they appear altogether inconclusive and insuffi- 
cient.” 


The reviewer then proceeds to prove, and his arguments on 
this part of the subject are much the strongest and most suc- 
cessful in the whole article, that those reasons are any thing 
but satisfactory or conclusive. ‘“ If we mistake not,” he says, 
‘“‘ this principle of balancing powers in the cabinet was acted 
upon in the coalition between Mr, Fox and Lord Grenville; a 
coalition begun in all the fears of mistrust, and under the 
loudest predictions of speedy dissolution; but afterwards most 
thoroughly and cordially cemented by sameness of opinion and 
of interests.” This is an argumentum ad hominem, in its 
application to the leaders of opposition ; but, on this subject, 
be it observed, Mr. Trotter, the private secretary of Mr. Fox, 
is completely at issue with the Edinburgh Reviewer. We 
have no intention, however, of interfering in this domestic 
broil, this family dispute, but shall leave the parties to settle 
the difference between themselves. But, it is impossible for 
us not to remark, that, with all his arguments to prove the 
inconclusiveness of the reasons assigned by the leaders of op- 
position, for rejecting the advances of their Sovereign, he pur- 
posely shuts his eyes against the obvious motive of such rejec- 
tion, because he knows and feels it to be most disgraceful ta 
the party. In fact, itis” pretty generally understood, that the 
leaders of the opposition, conceiving that.no ministry could, 
after the recent vote of the House “of Commens, he formed 
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without them, had resolved to engross all influence and autho- 
rity themselves, and™to listen to no terms, which did not leave 
to them the absolute and undivided formation of the cabinet, 
and the exclusive possession of political power, to be exercised, 
not according to the will of the sovereign, or his representative, 
but in such way as best suited their own principles, squared 
best with their own views, and most effectually promoted their 
own interests, and gratified their own ambition. It was, in- 
deedyevideut, from the whole of their conduct on this occa- 
sion, that they had determined to reduce the king toa mere 
phantom, and to vest all his prerogatives, and all the authority 
of the state, in their own hands. So strong was the national 
feeling on this point, that the failure of the negotiation was 
hailed as a national benefit. 

The Reviewer’s doubts extend also, such is his candour, to 
the second offer made by Lord Moira, though he appears to find 
some comfort in the refiection, that, “on this occasion, the 
leaders of opposition have a much better case.” He is very 
angry with them, however, for not coming into office, even for 
a few months, thinking, probably, that he might have gained 
from them a snug provision for himself and his fellow-labourers 
in the vineyard of modern whiggism, and thinking, certainly, 
that they would have had time to carry their favourite measures, 
and to give a mortal wound to the constitution. But let the 
sage speak for himself. 3 


** Tt was impossible for them, as for any other human being, to 
doubt that the late government” (that is the present government) 
** would have preferred even honesty and wisdom to going out of office; 
and, at the moment of negotiation, the Catholic question, the Orders in 
Council, and the American war, seemed to be the price paid for the 
inability to turn out the officers of the household; to say nothing of 
the other wise and good measures which, we have no manner of doubt, 
would have sprung up in the eight or ten months of office, which, for 
the sake of decency, would have been left to the whigs, and exempted 
from the intrigues of the most prafligate and contemptible men in 
Europe.” 


Although this paragraph be not very remarkable for the luci- 
dus ordo of composition, nor, indeed, very intelligibly written, 
(for these men have a manifest difficulty i in writing pure Eng- 
lish) yet sufficient of it may*be understood to learn, that, had 
this blessed coalition taken place, they would have carried the 
Catholie question; that is, if they econld: but, we suspect 
they would have found to their cost, that the protestant com- 
wunity would not have calmly looked on while their represen~ 
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tatives were betraying the trust reposed in them, by undermin- 
ing the national ‘church, and destroying all those securities 
which our wiser ancestors deemed essential to the safety of the 
constitution! That the attempt would have been made, and 
supported by all the influence of the cabinet, we have no doubt ; 
and, there efore, we have abundant cause for gratitude in the 
failure of this portentous negotiation. When the critic, with 
his native modesty, represented the present ministers as “ the 
most profligate and contemptible men in Europe,” we take it 
for granted there was a mental exception of himself and his 
colleagues, who are certainly more profligate and contemptible 
than avy set of men of whom we have heard or read, and who 
have as little of honesty and wisdom, as is to be found in any 
description of public writers in Europe. 

Another reason urged by this critic to the leaders of oppo- 
sition, for their acceptance of office, on the terms proposed, is 
certainly a most convincing one, and one the full force of which, 
we doubt not, he felt most sensibly himself. He very feelingly 
tells them, that it is hard upon the retainers “ of the party 
to serve for ever without pay ; that their opportunities of tasting 
the sweets of power are very rare ; that it is a very galling thing 
to see, for years together, their opponents getting rich and 
pow erful, merely because they are foolish and dishonest. They 
should have remembered, that the great mass of men embarked 
in their cause must necessarily act from mixed motives, a good 
deal for the public, a little for themselves; and that the reasons 
for refusing office, to be practically satisfactory, must not be 
chivalrous, or finely drawn, but plain, striking, and homespun ; 
such as may console an honest, but still a practical man, for 
the loss of that pleasure which he promised himself by turning 
some one out of place, and getting into the same place him- 
self.” 

He has here, without intending it, pretty fairly explained 
the operative e motive of the whole party; with only a trifling 
alteration—a good deal for themselves, and a little for the public. : 
It is, indeed, most hard “ to serve for ever without pay.” 
fine ire, hine lacryme; hence the complaints, hence the 
abuse, of the Edinburgh ’ Reviewers, though, poor men, they 
are mistaken ip one point, for if folly and dishonesiy couid make 
men rich and powerful, they would themselves have nothing 
left to envy in the wealth and stations of their opponents. As 
to the chivalrous and finely-drawn, contrasted with the plain 
and homespun, motives, the offspring, we suppose, of a semp- 
tress, by a knight-errant, they are much too fine for our un- 
derstanding to catch. 
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As if fearful that this incautious admission might lead to 
some conclusions, not very favourable to the character of 
modern Whigs, the critic takes special pains to inform us, that 
they are the most disinterested mortals on the face of the earth ; 
and he even devotes a , note, occupying a whole page of small 
print, to prove that whiggism i is a most unthriving and unpro- 
fitable trade. It is not our intention to contest this fact with 
him; we hope, for once, he speaks truth; and we sincerely 
wish that the trade may never improve. The couneil, how- 
ever, seems to be the root of all evil with Mr. Brougham and 
his followers ; and as a repeal of the Orders in Council was con- 
sidered by them as a panacea for all disorders in commerce and 
trade; so do they seem to regard a change in the councils as a 
soverci gn remedy for the decline of the trade of whiggism. 
But, really, when all merit is monopolized, as all talents re- 
cently were, by these self-sufficient gentry, in the name and 
on behalf of the Whigs, it would be a gross breach of duty in 
us, to suffer such arrogant pretensions to pass current with the 
world, without any attempt, on our part, to expose their 
weakness and their vanity. In the last ten years, this Solomon 
of the north assures us, that ** the fourth-rate men on the side 
of the opposition have been more than equal, in point of talents 
and general estimation, to the first rate men on the side of 
government.” And he adduces this assertion, which he would 
have us mistake for fact, in order to prove the disinterestedness 
of the Whigs, for he contends, that all these fourth-rate men, 
and, a fortiori, second and third rates, had only to renounce 
their principles to secure the possession of place and eimolu- 
ment. Now, in the first place, we have to observe, that his 
argument is woefully inconclusive; because, though he did 
not intend that it should, it certainly does, tell equally against 
the Wilags, and against those whom he denominates Torics. For, 
though these second-sighted critics are so apt to look forward, 
that they seldom can be prevailed on to cast an eye backward, 
yet we, and our readers, cannot fail to recollect, that within 
the said ten years, to wit, in the year 1806-7, the aforesaid 
Whigs were in full power. Therefore, if the fourth-rate men in 
opposition to the government, at the head of which were those 
staunch Whigs, Mr. Fox, and Lords Grey and Grenville, were, 
as he asserts, “ more than equal, in point of talents and 
general estimation, to the first-rate men on the side of govern- 
ment;” that is, to the said Mr. Fox, Lord Grey, and Lord 
Grenville, what a vast superiority does he assign to the Tories 
over the Whigs, at the very mioment that he asserts the exclu- 
sive claim of the latter to all merit, worth, and talents! His 
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argument is inconclusive in another respect ; for, notwithstand- 
ing the confidence with which he asserts that nothing but a 
renunciation of principle, by the retainers of the Whig party, 
Was necessary to secure their entrance into power, it is pretty 
certain, that they were generally holden in such contempt, that 
their services would not only not have been rewarded, but not 
have been accepted. He must, therefore, find some better 
proof of the disinterested spirit of his Whigs. But, to suppose 
that Wiags could ever be actuated by a desire of place, or a lust 
of power, is little less than blasphemy. We cannot wonder, 
however, that Wiiggism should be so great a favourite with a 
Scotch Reviewer, since it is a native of the Scottish soil. As 
every one, however, may not be acquainted with the birth, paren- 
tage, and education, of this hopeful bantling of opposition, we 
shall present them with Burnet’s account of the same, which 


may be of some -service to the young gentlemen of the Edin- 
burgh Review- 


«© The south-west counties of Scotland,” says Burnet, ‘‘ have sel- 
dem corn enough to serve them round the year; and the northern 
parts producing more than they need, those in the west come in the 
summer to buy at Leith the stores that come from the north; and 
from a word whiggam, used in driving their horses, all that drove 
were called the whiggamors, and shorter the whiggs. Now, in that 
year, before the news came down of Duke Hamilton's defeat, the 
ministers animated their people to rise and march to Edinburgh, and 
they came up marching on the head of their parishes with an unhearc- 
of fury, praying and preaching all the way as they came. The Mar- 
guis of Argyle and his party came and headed them, they being about 
six thousand. This was called the whiggamor’s inroad ; and ever after 
that, all that opposed the court came in contempt to be called whiggs ; 
and from Scotland the word was brought into England, where it is 
now one of our unhappy terms of disunion.” 


So much for Whiggism. We return tothe negotiations, and 
to the Edinburgh Reviewer, who, with his usual modesty, and 
with his accustomed regard to truth, asserts,—but what will he 
notassert? that the ministers have given up “‘ every principle for 
which they had been contending during the whole period of the 
zte parliament,while the opposition have magnanimously refused, 
fer the sake of office, to concede any one ancient or constitutional 
practice, And yet there is a school in politics, that would per- 
suade the country, there is no difference between public mea ; 
and, after all the exalied attention to principle and character. ex- 
hibited by the two leaders of opposition, we shall probably sce 
them again exposed to the most libellous scurrility for their love 

~ of office.” 
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In what respect the ministers have given up their principles, 
we have yet to learn; they have, indeed, in two instances, 
yielded to the, indecent clamour of. the late House of Com- 
mons; by a provisional repeal of the Orders in Council, and by 
pledging the House to take the Cathclic question into con- 
sideration, in the next sessionof parliament. But, what ground 
of triumph do these cases afford to the opposition? Mr. ' | 
Brougham, who now with such arrogance and vanity, takes 
merit to himself for being, as he presumes, the instrument of | 
procuring such repeal, pledged himsclf to the House and to the ) 
country, that it would be perfectly satisfactory to the American ae 
government (a truly patriotic motive, by the bye, to actuate a WY 
British senator !) and be the certain means of securing peace ntl 
between the two countries. But whatis the fact? Mr. Mad- 
dison has scarcely deigned to notice the repeal of the Orders i 
in Couacil, and continues the war in spite of it. So much for i i 
Mr. Brougham’ s sagacity, and for the redemption of his parlia- iy 
mentary pledge ! , H 

As to the other part, the pledge of the House to take into i 














































consideration the Popish claims, we noticed it at the time as ie 
a work of supererogation ; because, if the House should have ih 
thought proper, at any future period, to take up that question, - ||) 
they were fully competent so to do; and, as it was possible iF 
that circumstances might intervene to render such a discussion tt 








highly improper, it was most unwise, to say no worse of it, to ii 
pin itself down, as it were, to the observance of any specific 
line of conduct, on the subject. That House, however, has 
ceased to exist, and all its pledges are nugatory. The next 
parliament cannot be bound by any of its resolutions. The 
absurdity, then, of any such pledge is perfectly manifest. 
But, even had the existence of the late parliament been pro- 
longed, and the pledge continued in force ; to what did it bind 
the ministers? merely to take the Catholic claims into conside- 
ration. Was there any violation of principle in this? because 
they were pledged to consider, were they, therefore, bound to —_¢ 
concede? Assuredly not, and this Reviewer will find, to his 
mortification, that many members who voted for that ae” 
wil! be found strenuous in their Tesistance of any concessions 
which would affect the security of the established church, as all 
concessions must, which will give the Papists admission to the 
highest offices of ‘the state, and to. both houses of parliament. On 
the assertion respecting the opposition, that they have not con- 
ceded any one ancient or constitutional practice, we have only to 
observe that little merit is due to them on this account, because 
they would have conceded if they could. It was the ability 
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only, not the will, that was wanting. For, assuredly, it is an 
ancient and a constitutional practice, to demand from every one 
admitted to any place of trust or emolument in the state, 
a test of his attachment to*the Established Church; and, 
most assuredly, the opposition have exerted their utmost efforts 
to abolish this ancient and constitutional practice. It was an 
anctent and constitutional practice, also, when the sovereign 
made it known to public men that their services were wanted 
in the councils of the state, for such public men cheerfully 
and dutifully to obey the call of their sovereign, humbly 
tendering their services, and thankfully receiving his orders ; 
and it will scarcely be contended, that the two leaders of oppo- 
sition have not departed from this practice, and adopted a new 
practice, in direct opposition to it. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the Critic’s praise is as groundless, on the one hand, as 
his censure is unfounded on the other. It becomes him, truly, to 
talk of libellous scurrillity, who has branded every minister 
whom his majesty has hououred with his confidence, for ten years 
past, with rashness and ignorance, with folly and dishonesty, and 
who has unblushingly represented them, in a mass, as “ the most 
profligate and contemptible men in Europe !” Clodius accusat 
machos. 
Jord Moira next comes in for his share of abuse, 


‘* Whatever doubts we may form of the conduct of opposition, 
we have none whatever of the conduct of Lord Moira ; of the very 
objectionable part which he has acted ; and the very serious abase- 
meat of his political character, in the opinions of al] wise men.” 
(That is of all the Solomons of Edinburgh !) ‘‘ To shelter the kingly 
power from every unfair attack, and not to suffer men, whose wisdom 
and authority is (are*) wanted by their prince, to make too hard q 
bargain for their assistance, is wise, loyal, and generous.” 


Then, we maintain, is Lord Moira’s claim to wisdom, loyalty, 
and gencrosity, completely made out; for this was all that his 
Lordship attempted ; -—this was ‘ the head and front of his 
offending ;”° and this, we suspect, notwithstanding the plausive 
admission, just quoted, was the very circumstance which 
rouzed the indignation of this furious Caledonian assailant. 
At the very outset of the renewed negotiation, under the 
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* These merciless Scotchmen are incessantly breaking poor Pris- 
cian’s head. ‘They are, without exception, notwithstanding the 
farcical boasts of their ability frequentt'y sounded in our ears, the 
very worst writers of the English language, who presume to guide the 
public taste in literature. 
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auspices of Lord Moira, it appears, by the documents before 
us, (No. 29, P. 81.) that Lords Grey and Grenville, deemed it 
indispensable to ask a preliminary question—*‘ whether this full 
liberty extended to the consideration of new appointments to 
those great offices of the household, which have been usually 
included in the political’ arrangements made on a change of 
administration; intimating their opinion, that it would be 
necessary to act on the same principle on the present occa- 
sion.” 

Now this question cannot be considered in the abstract, as 
the reviewer foolishly considers it, without reference to the 
peculiar circumstances attending the case. It was generally 
understood, that the persons who filled those offices in the 
household, were the Prince’s personal friends, to whom he was 
particularly attached ; and, indeed, the most indecorous attack 
had been recently made in the House of Lords, by an Irish 
Peer, immediately connected with the leaders of opposition, 
on the Prince, for the influence which those noble persons were 
supposed to possess. It must, then, have been highly grating 
to the feelings of his Royal Highness, to make the dismission 
of those officers an indispensable preliminary. Of this, Lord 
Moira seems to have been aware; and with an honourable 
sensibility which did credit to his character, he immediately 
answered : * that the Prince had laid no restriction upon him 
in that respect, and had never peinted, in the most distant 
manner, at the protection of those cficers from removal; that 
it would be impossible for him (Lord Moira), however, to 
concur in making the exercise of this power positive and indis- 
pensable, in the formation of the administration, because he 
should deem it on public grounds peculiarly objectionable.” 

On this manly and spirited declaration of Lord Moira, 
which shewed him ‘“ wise, loyal, and generous,” the negotia- 
tion was abruptly broken off in limine; the two arrogant 
leaders of opposition would not bear contradiction on the most 
minute point; they would suffer no restriction or exception ; 
they would have the Prince delivered up to them, bound hand 
and foot, without even a household officer to whom he was 
attached, and in whom he could repose confidence; or else 
they would not condescend to serve—no—to rule him! and 
yet for this does the reviewer lavish his invectives on Lord 
Moira, besetting him with a string of stupid and impertinent 
interrogatories ; and sneering at his “ boasted speech,” and 
his * disturbing operations.” 

“It,” (namely, the “ disturbing operations,”) ‘ may seem,” 
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says this wise-acre, ‘‘ very wise to this considerable nobleman, and 
a great stroke of national policy ; but we cannot reach or compre- 
hend it. The bride and the bridegroom are ready at the altar ; the 
parson sees that every previous form is complied with,—satisfies 
himself that one party will grant what the other asks; and ther 
says, ‘ Because every thing is ready, and lecause there is no impediment 
to so desirable an union, therefore Iam determined it shall not take 
place.’ So inconsequential a reasoner may be a very worthy man, 
but he has certainly lost all right to be angry, when a compliment 
is paid to his good intentions at the expense of his understanding ; 
and, generally speaking, we recommend to him, after this, not to 
be too delicate and fastidious about laudatory matter, but fo take what 
as offered thankfully, and to ask no questions.” 


Now this is precisely the advice we should give to the critic’s 
two patrons; and which they would do well to follow. But, 
it isa mighty easy thing to put nonsense into a man’s mouth, 
and then abuse him for uttering it. The fact is, as our readers 
have seen, that there was no inconsequential reasoning on 
the part. of Lord Moira, but that all such reasoning, or rather 
declamation, is confined to the reviewer himself, whom, we are 
concerned that we cannot compliment, without a sacrifice of 
truth to courtesy, either for the goodness of his intentions, or 
the strength of his understanding. And, so saying, we shall 
leave him in full possession of his right to be angry, and at 
full liberty to exercise it, in any way he pleases. 

Very unexpectedly, at least by us, the critic (for so, by 
courtesy, we must submit to call him, though he have no pre- 
tensions to the character) admits, though with apparent reluc- 
tance, that the Regent has been exposed to more invective on 
the subject of his household, than is fair or proper. Bat still, 
in his opinion, that household ought to have been dismissed ; 
and, of course, persons ought to have been placed immediately 
about the person of his Royal Highness, who might have been 
personally offensive to him; a pretty situation, truly, for the 
person exercising the Supreme Power in the state, to be reduced 
to!!! Butall these whig declaimers for liberty would willingly 
put their sovereign in fetters, and render him the only slave 
in his dominions! The critic then sagaciously observes : 


** The real fact is (we fear) that the excellent nobleman in question 
is not very averse to (from) the pleasures of display ; he saw dimly an 
opportunity for doing something superfine” (who would not suppose 

that his Lordsbip was a tailor or drafer’?) “ by interposing between the 
sovereign and the barons,” (one of the Barons, by the bye, is an Earl) 
‘*and if any real opportunity had offered of doing this, the Earl might 
have gratified his love of glory in the most successful manner, and 
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become the idol of his country. But he interfered to prevent the 
Prince from granting, and the opposition from gaining, what zn all 
reason and moderation, the one party ought to have given up, and the 
other to have possessed.” 


The sole object of Lord Moira’s interposition was ta prevent 
Prince from being exposed to personal insult ; and toa staté 

of political bondage. And we can see neither reason nor mo- 
éevnions in the conduct of subjects who, when called upon to 
serve their sovereign and the country, insist, as a preliminary 
measure, on the dismissal of his personal friends and attendants, 
and on the unlimitted choice of all his servants. In our appre- 
hension such conduct has nothing reasonable or moderate be- 
longing to it; but hasa tendency to reverse the order of thibgs, 
and to render the sov ereign the slave of his subjects, ‘The cri- 
tic proceeds in the same strain. 


‘¢ Employed to form a wise administration, he has given stability to 
the worst and most incapable men in the country ; and, appearing 
first on the scene, asa patriot and a friend to the oppressed Trish, he 
has lost the confidence of the Catholics—sunk down into a decorated 
courtier—and let out that secret of his incapacity, which was before 
known only to a few of his intimate friends,” 


If his Lordship have given stability to the present adminis- 
tration, he has assuredly rendered an essential service to the 
country, and so, we venture to affirm, in contradiction to this 
insolent writer, will the majority of that country think, con- 
cluding farther, that they cannot be the worst men in the king- 
dom, while the Edinburgh Reviewers remain in it, nor the 
most mcapable while the members of that administration, sig- 
nalized by the memorable appellation of “ All the Talents ” 
are in existence. ‘The trick of representing the Irish people 
as oppressed, with a view to inflame their irritable minds, is 
somewhat stale, and savours strongly of the i impotence of dis- 
affection. ‘That they are oppressed, however, but in a_ very 
different way from that alluded to by this writer, is most certain. 
They are grievously oppressed by their landlords; by many of 
those who mock their misery by the vain phantom of emancipation, 
while they possess, within themselves, the means of removing 
it, without any interruption of the public peace. The truth is, 
ahd these insidious se ribbl ers know it, that the wretched pea- 

santry of Ireland, who are kept in the most abject poverty by 
the horrible system of middle men, care nota straw for Catholie 
emancipation 5 ; nay, we have the testimony of their former 
leaders, who excited them to revolt, that they do not even un- 
derstand the meaning of the term: and that, were the mea- 
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sure to be carried to-morrow, it would not add to their comfort 
in the smallest degree, nor improve their situation in any one 
respect. It is equally true, we believe, that they are kept in 
this miserable state, partly from political motives; for the dia- 
bolical purpose of nourishing the irritability of their tempers, 
and of having them always in readiness, as instruments of tu- 
mult or rebellion, to serve the interests of party. The sneer 
at a decorated courtier is in the true Presbyterian style. We 
congratulate the Reviewer on his new discovery of the incapa- 
eity of a noblensan whose talents have been often the theme 
of his admiration. But he is so full of spleen, at the disap- 
pointment which he has experienced at the failure of the nego- 
tuation, having probably reason to expect some good thing for 
himself, in the event of success, that he cannot but give vent 
to it. 

Lord Moira’s conduct is characterized, in the true style of 
this self-sufficient blockhead, as * the most provoking and 
mischievous instance of weakness ever witnessed in a public 
man.” But we will not disgust our readers with any more of 
his invectives against this nobleman. He next bespatters Lord 
Wellesley, who had often been the subject of his calumny, 
with his fulsome, and degrading. commendations. That his 
Lordship deserves praise for his general conduct in the nego- 
tiation nobody i is more ready to admit than we are; but his 
panegyrist has, most unfortunately, or rather most maliciously, 
selected for the theme of his praise, almost the only part of 
that conduct which tous appears deserving of censure. 


** Nor is the supreme contempt with which he has treated his late 
colleagues among the Jeast meritcrious and useful parts of his conduct. 
To placard the imbecility of such men” (which, be it cbserved, his Lord- 
ship has never disgraced himself by doing) ‘‘ isthe best atonement 
to the public for the injury which he has done, and to himself, for the 
disgust he has experienced in ever serving with them.” 


ft woul) have been more to the purpose, had the Reviewer 
explained the nature of the injury which Lord Wellesley is 
asserted to have done to the pubtic ; but it is more easy to 
assert than to prove ; the one requires nothing but impudence, 
but the other demands something whieh an Edinburgh Re- 
viewer has little concern with---truth. The idea of a man’s 
atonement to himself for disgust which he has voluntarily in- 
eurred, is perfeetly new. But, in fact, the Reviewer libels 
Lord Wellestey even while he professes to praise his conduct. 
For if he had really proclaimed the imbecility of his colleagues 
to the world, he would have pronounced his own condemnation 
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for having joined them, and continued to act with them so long 
as he did. These colleagues were not new men, ministers of 
preteen? ; their principles, their talents, and their actions, 
vad long been known to his Lordship, and it was this knowledge, 
no doubt, which induced him to accept the invitation to join 
them. It is not to be supposed, then, that they would suddenly 
become so imbecile as to disgust his Lordship; if so, indeed, 
he would unquestionably have resigned without delay; but, 
instead of so doing, he afforded the best and most public proof 
of his approbation, by supporting all their measures. ‘They 
viewed, ’tis true, the Catholic question, as *tis called, ina dif- 
ferent light from that in which it is consi ered by Lord Wel- 
lesley. But, we presume, his Lordship does not pretend to 
make that solitary question the criterion of wisdom or of 
folly in a statesman. If he do, and the application of the 
criterion be left to the nation at large, we suspect that these 
colleagues of his will not be classed amongst the fools of the 
state. ‘The publication of these negotigtions, which, in our 
apprehension, is both indecorous and uncoustitutional, having 
afforded the Scotch critic an opportunity for the display of his 
wit, and the gratification of his malice, could not fail to call 
forth his applause. 


“ It is the fashion,” he observes, “to display a great deal of pru- 
dery about the publication of those documents. 4s a practice ut ts 
very good; and as an omen very bad. It suspends over all such tran- 
sactions the early and wholesome corrective of public opinion.” 


In other words, it tends to lessen the constitutional influ- 
ence of the crown, already too much diminished; and to throw 
an additional weight into the democratical scale, which already 
preponderates too much; and, therefore, it is grateful to the 
Edinburgh politicians.. But how can these men profess to 
revere ancient and constitutional practices, and, at the same time, 
approve a practice, both new and unconstit: tional! The reason 
is obvious ; they are both praised only as they favour the pre- 
judices, and promote the principles, which this pestiferous 
review was established to propagate. 

Having sufficiently anathematized the past,ihese second-sight- 
edseers extend their patriotic view to the future: “ For the fu- 
ture, we are rather apprehensive of something worse than the 
ordinary mischiefs resulting from the or dinary folly of the 
court.” What these men can know of a court it would puz- 
zle a Solomon te discover; their haunts are of a very different 
nature; and they rail at courts, as the fox did at the grapes ; 
but this is the very rant of democracy ; and we-heartily congratu- 
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late the Grenville party on the acquisition of such panegy- 
rists. 

*«* By whiose councils what is done is done, we do not pretend to 
conjecture ; but the symptoms are conceit, mediocrity of talent, 
ignorance of the most dangerous state of the country, and an habit 
of viewing all political changes merely as they affect the ease and 
comfort of the reigning Monarch:” (of what these are the symptoms 
we are left to conjecture) “no solicitude to preserve for him good 
and wise men,” (an Edinburgh reviewer, forsooth! setting himself 
up for a judge of the goodness and the wisdom of his Majesty’ S$ ser- 
vants!) ‘* but agreezble men, of comfortable flexibility,” (the party 
certainly wished to impose upon him men of very opposite characters, 
namely, most disagreealle men, and men of most impenetrable ob- 
stinacy) ‘* whose superiority of understanding will not overcome their 
Prince, but leave him the puerile pleasure of supposing that he is a 
wiser man than his ministers.” 

This is a most indecent, and a most pitiful, sneer at the 
Prince ; representing him as a weak man, who likes to be 
surrounded by fools that his own wuderstanding may appear to 
advantage! If, indeed, the Prince were so enamoured of 
folly, and really wished for mental foils, we should recommend 
him to take the whole corps of Edinburgh reviewers into his 
service ;---for he could find none soa admirably calculated for 
the purpose. That, in the eyes of such men, the promotion 
of “the ease and comfort of the reigning Monarch” is a 
grievous offence, we can easily believe. We have not for- 
gotten who boasted of be ‘ing a thor n mthe King’s side; it was 
one who exceeded this writer in ability as far as he fell short 
of him in malice. 

«* The clear line to be pursued by men of principle, upon such a 
question as that of the Catholic claims, is to decide at once, whether 
they will oppose or grant them, and to remain in office not an instant 
longer than they can carry their decision (be it what it may) into 
effect.” 

;We agree with the critic in his conclusion, that a spirit of 
decision is necessary on laa a subject; but it is not so very 
clear to us, that the King’s servants ought to throw up their 
situations, if they cannot cram down their master’s throat a 
measure, which his conscience will not allow him to digest ! 
This would be the conduct of dictators, not of ministers ; of 
men aspiring to command where they ought to obey: But it is 
the fashion with modern statesmen and politicians to consider 
the importunate, unfounded, mischievous, and unconstitu- 
tional, demands of the Irish Papists as a paramount question 
of state, which ought to engross the attention of the King’s 
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ministets, to the exclusion of all other subjects, and of all 
other business! It is, indeed, a serious question, upon which 
the sooner an extinguisher is put, the better for the peace, the 
happiness, and the. security, of the nation. But did those 
“men of principle,” Lords Grey and Grenville, whom the 
Edinburgh reviewers represent as the only men fit to govern 
the state, pursue the line of conduct here chalked out as the 
only line which wise and honest ministers can pursue, when 
they were in office? Did they © decide at once,” aud, when 
they could not carry their point, did they resign? Or did 
they not resolve to give up the pomt, and to remain in office, 
though they had failed to carry it? And did they not, in point 
of fact, actually retain their places, till dismissed by their 
Sovereign? But so it is, these clumsy parasites, in their 
eagerness to vilify their opponents, incessantly stigmatize their 
friends! They ought to “ gain a kick for awkward flattery.” 
We now come to the conclusion of this precious article. 


«¢ That any set of men, trusted with the government of the coun- 
try, should leave such a question to its fate (if this be not a mere 
pretext), is the most base sacrifice of duty to interest which this 
country has yet witnessed. It is somewhat alarming, that a country, 
already shewing strong signs of impatience, should be governed by 
these men ; while the support afforded them by Parliament strengthens 
the cause of the reformers, and inclines even grave and thoughtful 
persons to suspect, that they must, after all, resort to the perilous 
remedy of Parliamentary reform.” !! ! 


These are strange friends to the constitution! And strange 
notions of duty must they entertain, when they represent as a 
gross breach of duty, the resolution of the government to 
exercise no influence on the determination of an important 
question, but to leave it entirely to the free discussion, and 
unbiassed decision, of Parliament! Pretty consistent re- 
formers are these! And so a Parliamentary reform is neces- 
sary, because Parliament is not subjected to the influence of 
the Crown, but is left to decide according to its conscience and 
its judgement! And men, who resolve so to leave it, are not 
fit to govern the country! With this opinion, indeed, we 
must allow to their efforts to bring their friends into power the 
merit of consistency! They, we know, would leave no in- 
fluence unexerted to controul the Parliament, as well as the 
King, and to render them both completely subservient to their 
will! But, in the name of common sense, Messieurs of the 
Edinburgh Review, give up the characters of reformers ; cease 
your boasts of patriotism ; forbear to rail at corruption! How 
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long have you found out that Parliamentary Reform is a perilous 
remedy? If our memory fail us not, your pages were once em- 
ployed i in attempts to justify its necessity, to demonstrate its 
safety, and to prove its justice? But, no matter, the old trite 
adage will supply you with an excuse, Tempora mutantur, et NOs 
mutamur in ipsis ! For the present, Gentlemen, farewell; we 
shall, soon pay our respects to you again, attend you 
through the remainder of your short career, and examine, 
with due attention, your last dying speech and confession, 
which, report says, may be expected in six months ! 


— 
— pee? 
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The British Nitine dnl London Critical Journal, for Dec. ISI. 


A Vindication of the Reign of his present Majesty, King 
George Iii. 8vo. pp. 90. 3s. Gd. J.J. Stockdale. 


A View of the Comparative State of Great Britain and France, 
in 1811. Preceded by Observations on the Spirit and Measures 
of the successive Administrations, since the Decease of Mr. 
Pitt, in i806. 8vo. pp. 191. 5s. J. Stockdale. 


In a Preface to the first of these Tracts, the author assigns 
two reasons which induced him to write it. The first was the 
prosecution of the Editor of the Morning Chronicle, for an al- 
leged libel, containing an attack on the general policy of the 
present reign, and recommending to the next heir of the 
throne the adoption of a different system. ‘The second, was a 
declaration said to have been made in the hour of conviviality at 
the Pavilion at Brighton, respecting the education of the 
young Princess in the principles of Mr. Fox. Whatever we 
may think of the validity of these reasons, we are pot more 
disposed to question any man’s right to vindicate what, in our 
opinion, requires no vindication, tha nwe were to quarrel with a 
learned antiquary for writing a volume to prove that a collec- 
tion of papers, which he admitted to be forgeries, might be 
authentic for any thing, which had been advanced in opposition 
to their authenticity. As to the imputed declaration of the 
Prince, we are happy to find it properly represented here :— 
* It is certain,” says the author, “ that, if this speech were 
made, the declaration meant the true constitutional principles 
of the Whigs, in the time of William HI.;” that is, the prin- 
ciples which placed the House of Brunswick upon the throne 
of these realms, and which were essentially anti-papistical and 
anti-despotic. In no better principles could the destined sove- 
reign of Great Britain be educated, and inno other principles 
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could she be educated, without equal danger to the nation and 
to herself. 

In a tract of ninety pages, nothing more, it may be sup- 
posed, than a very cursory view, indeed, of the leading features 
of a reign of fifty years could be taken. In fact, the title is 
not an appropriate one ; for it should have been styled, Brief 
Reflections on the general Policy of the present Reign. On 
the King’s accession, we learn from this writer, the na- 
tion was engaged “ in useless hostilities,’ which were ter- 
minated hy ‘* the most honourable peace.’ Now, as no peace 
could be honourable which was not advantageous, and as the 
peace of 1763 was, we know, productive of advantage, by 
securing to us the possession of colonial teritories of great com- 
mercial and political importance, we cannot very w ell see how 
a war, which led to such a result, can, with propriety, be con- 
sidered as “ useless.’ The truth, perhap 1S, is, that the war was 
more honourable than the peace, and the peace more useful 
than the war. 

In the period which intervened between this peace and the 
commencement of the American revolt, the nation rose toa 
very high state of prosperity; but, such is the tendency of man 
to be dissatisfied with his lot, whatever it may be, that this 
consideration did not prevent a rising spirit of discontent, 
which, indeed, at last broke out, net only into murmurs, but 
into acts little ‘short of rebellion. 


“* What a polluted atmosphere,” says the author, in reference to 
that happy period, ‘* must it be, where such a blasphemous meteor as 
Jobn Wilkes could shine resplendant and adored—a man without 
moral principle, religion, decency of manners, decorous conduct, or 
even of common honesty, became the idol of the discontented, and 
the emblem of liberty in England ; as we have since seen a naked 
prostitute adored on the altar of the most high, in a neighbouring 
country, as the Goddess of Nature.” 


Notwithstanding the incongruity of the metaphor, (for, be it 
observed, a meteor cannot blaspheme, and is too transient. to 
become an idol) the sentiment is correct, and the observation 
just. The ascendancy which such a man as Wilkes acquired 
over the minds of the populace, and even of no small portion 
of the people, of London, is truly astonishing. And now that 
we know the secret springs by which this popular machine 
was moved, the notions which operated on the mind of this 
pretended demagogue, we must pity that despicable credulity, 
which, arising out of pampered disaffection, was ever ready to 
swallow any tale which could rouse indignation against the 
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constituted authorities of the realm; while we view, with a 
mixed sentiment of indignation and pleasure, the hypocritical, 
but successful, efforts, of superior genius and intellect, to 
render that spirit of disaffection, which he despised in “his 
heart, instrumental to the gratification of his ow n ambition, 
and to the promotion of his own interest. Men who spurned 
happiness, and were ungrateful for the prosperity which they 
enjoyed, deserved to be corrected by such a rod; the chastise- 
ment was, wholesome and well bestowed; it tended to mortify 
vanity, to abate pride, and to punish discontent. Wilkes 
made the people the dupes of principles which he never 
embraced, rendered them the tools and instruments of bis 
selfish purposes, and then treated them with the contempt 
which they so richly. merited. May all similar dupes ever 
experience similar treatment, from similar demagogues ! The 
pleasurable sensation which we experience on casting a retro- 
spective eye over the public conduct of this pseudo-patriot, 
atises, as may easily be supposed, not from a contemplation 
of his profligacy, but from the complete disappointment of his 
unprincipled followers. 

The charge against the sovereign of being subjected to the 
controul of secret influence, which was so loudly urged at the 
commencement of the present reign, is the natural offspring 
of disappointed ambition. Men who are out of power, are 
too generally envious of those who are in power; and, we all 
know to what bad propensities and evil practices envy gives 
birth. In the present instance, the charge was unfounded, 
and, notwithstanding the positiveness, and even the fury, with 
which it was ur ged, there is very good reason to believe, that 
the late Lord Bute was no favourite with the king. If we 
mistake not, his lordship’s mother received some intelligence 
on this subject from the late Earl of Liverpocl, (to whom she 
had occasion to apply respecting the appointment of her son 
to the primacy of Ireland) which convinced her ladyship of the 
fact. Those who recollect the public sensation excited by 
this charge, which soon extended the popular indignation, 
from the individual to his nation, and excited a prejudice 
against Seotchmen, as unmanly, and ungenerous, as it was 

ress and unfounded, will not be surprised at the facility with 
which every demagogue, with ability, and without principle, 
may lead the mu titude, and render them passive, in one sense, 
but unfortunateiy in another, active, instruments in his own 
hands. 

The phantom of secret influence did not vanish with the 
popularity of Wilkes. It appeared again, in 1784, when Mr. 
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Fox’s memorable attempt to place the sovereignty of India 
in the hands of his party, alarmed the country; then, the 
Foaites loudly accused the Grenvillites, that is, the head of the 
House of Grenville, of using secret influence for preventing 
that measure from being carried into effect. ‘The channel 
of this political treason was alleged to be the back stairs of 
the palace, by which the Marquis of Buckingham ascended, 
when he went to advise his sovereign to resist an attempt, 
which, if successful, would create an authority iu the empire, 
superior to his own. None but the Foxites, however, could 
descry any secrecy in this transaction, every circumstance of 
which was most publicly discussed, and the immediate result 
of which became public, by the dismission of the whole 
cabinet, through the. medium of the Marquis himself, who, on 
this occasion, rendered a signal service to his country. 

The attempt to revive the cry of secret influence has been 
again made, in the present year, with the same view, but with 
no better effect. ‘The public feeling has, at length, become 
callous to every effort of political quackery. As one proof, 
among a thousand which might be cited, of the inconsistency 
of patriots, the writer of this Vindication observes, “ that the 
same party which represented Britain as ruined before the 
American war, now cite that epoch as the zenith of our pros- 
perity.” | 

In adverting to the American rebellion, the author states 
a fact which is new to us, and, we apprehend, to our readers ; 
but we are assured, in a note on the passage, that “ the 
publisher is furnished with the name of the gentleman on 
whose authority the statement is made.” 


** Secretly, the Americans aimed at becoming independent, and 
Dr. Franklin, since so famous, has been known to declare, that the plan 
for independence was baid in the reign of George II. and that he him- 
self wrote a Pamphlet to induce the French to give up Canada to 
Britain, not to serve Britain, lut that Britain and France might no 
longer have the same interest in keeping America in subjection ; but, on 
the contrary, that France might, on the first occasion, assist America to 
throw off the yoke.” 


There are so many improbabilities connected with this impor- 
tant project of Franklin’s, that, we confess, we can scarcely 
give credit to it, though we have no doubt of the fact, that the 
leaders of the American rebels had, from the first; the indepen- 
dence of the country in view. ‘The author is mistaken in his 
principle of representation, as applied to this country; the prin- - 
ciple is not, as he Bets and indeed states, population, 
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but property. When the contrary is the case, it is an exception 
from. the general rule. This is not the place to enter into an 
examination of the justice of the American claims, though 
it would be easy to prove, that the rebellion in America origi- 
nated in the basest ingratitude, was conducted with the most 
unnatural vindictiveness, ended in the most unprincipled 
alliance, and was justified on the most false and untenable 
principles. ‘True indeed it is, that 


‘*« The same party in England, who had always opposed government, 
assisted America much, in her efforts, both morally and physica}ly, 
and Britain was unable to exert her strength with success. The means 
taken to enforce taxation, might have been different with regard to 
America, but France and Spain united against us; then Holland 
assisted our enemy. ‘The Irish patriots seized on this occasion to 
cripple the efforts of England, and the patriots at home Jeft ministers 
scarcely time to breathe, much less to make any active exertion. 
Thus it-was that Britain lost America.” 


Aye, and thus it is, that modern patriotism, (another word 
for Faction) always seeks to palsy the physical and moral 
strength of the nation, and to promote the interests, to encou- 
rage the suecess, and to elevate the character, of the enemies 
of Great Britain, at the expence of herown! Such was not 
the Patriotism of ancient Rome, and such, thank heaven! is 
not the Patriotism of modern Russia. 


‘** The coalition,” (between Lord North and Mr. Fox) “ is yet 
well remembered, and never was a more unprincipled transaction, 
till that which took place between the same Mr. Fox and Lord Gren- 
ville. The serpent, with its tail in its mouth, is the best emblem of 
all the talents, in which the extremes met. The chief of Demo- 
crats, and the proudest Aristocrat in England, united to form an 
administration, and make peace with Buonaparte, who crushes both 
Aristocrats and Democrats.” 


In that transaction, indeed, there was.the guile of the 
Serpent, without his wisdom, and certainly without one particle 
of the innocence of the dove. As to Buonaparte, he crushes 
all who oppose his will, and would fain leave in the world but 
two classes of men, tyrants and slaves. 

The third chapter exhibits a view of the period which elapsed 
between the close of the American war, and the commence- 
ment of the French war in 1793, with proofs that Great 
Britain was not the aggressor, and that she fad not the means 
of preserving her neutrality, On this subject we have had so 
many occasions to expatiate, and to offer our opinions so much 
at large, that we deem it unnecessary to take further notice 
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of it. The aggressions of France were too numerous, and 
too notorious, not to be acknowledged by all who had not an 
interest in denyi ing their existence ; and that England could not 
remain neutral is sufficiently demonstrated by the simple fact, 
that France declared war against her. 

The fourth chapter contains a view of politics from 1793 to 
1802, in which many well known facts are recapitulated, and 
many just reflections presented; and the next chapter brings 
down the view to 1811. In. noticing the destruction of the 
Prussian monarchy, by a single battle, and the extraordinary 
spectacle of a French army enjoying plenty in Prussia, while 
the Prussian army were starving, the author observes : 


‘ A singular fate enough for an army, raised by an atheist, and 
conducted entirely on the plan of making men machines, without 
any moral principle. Mind could not altogether be prevented from 
acting ; but Frederick only considered it as acting by the fear of 
punishment; and he said, repeatedly, on various occasions, that, 
provided the soldiers performed their manceuvres, and’ attended mili- 
tary duty well, they might do as they pleased in matters of moral 
conduct. The Prussian government was the most unprincipled in 
existence ; and it has suffered in a signal manner, with none to help 
or to pity it.” 


We fear this is a true picture, and, indeed, there are cir- 
cumstances of peculiar atrocity, connected with the conduct 
of the Great Frederick, which make us reflect on his reign, 
fraught as it was with occurrences of a striking and imposing 
nature, with horror. 

After vindicating the measures of Mr. Pitt, the author exa- 
mines the consequences of a deviation from his line of policy 
by those who succeeded to his power. 


«* When Mr. Pitt, who had so long, so ably, and so disinterestedly, 
guided the helm, resigned his efforts, for the deliverance of Europe, 
with his breath, then those, who had systematically opposed bim in 
every measure, got into power, and had an opportunity of showing 
with what dexterity and success they could conduct affairs. 

** When those who had railed against Mr. Pitt's administration 
came into power, they disappointed all their friends, and shewed, 
without any kind of ceremony, that they had only opposed ministers 
from policy, and not from principle. 

** Were taxes oppressive before, and the income-tax, as they said, 
the worst of ail? The Talents doubled theincome-tax, and put it in 
a state of rigorous activity before unknown! ! Were pensions a 
grievance ? The Talenis increased the list of pensioners! ! Were 

eerages multiplied too much? The Talents made more peers than 
ever were made in an equal space of time !! Was the power of tha 
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Crown too great, from the influence exerted by means of excisemen 
and revenue officers? -The Talents laid a plan for augmenting the 
number of revenue officers, expressly for the purpose of augmenting 
their influence! !_ Is the manner of electing members to serve in 
Parliament defective?) The Talents tried to make it worse ! ! 

“The finest piece of mancuvring in the Talents was one which 
passed over without meeting with the observation it deserved. When 
Opposition first came into office, they declared that they were lying 
on a ted of thorns, and that the finances were in such a state, that 
they scarcely knew how to raise money for the year. To believe the 
then ministers, bankruptcy was staring usin the face ; but never did 
any mountebank, or juggler, handle hocus-pocus better than they did ; 
for, next year, tothe amazement of all those who had been made 
believe that we were ruined, Lord Henry Petty, and a select number 
of algebraists, produced a plan, by which it appeared no more taxes 
would be necessary ; and it was proved by A, minus B, multiplied by 
X, and divided by C, that the nation could carry on the war for ever, 
without any fresh burthens; and, in short, that the gloomy pictures 
of the year before were mere phantasmagoria—a sort of magic 
lantern figures, which appeared and vanished at the will of those who 
held the machine.” 


The most extraordinary circumstance attending this notable 
scheme of finance was, that, after its projectors went out of 


office, nothing more was heard of it; and, strange to say! 
though pregnant, as it was confidently stated to be, with such 
mighty advantages, not a word has been said of it, in any of 
the financial discussions which have occurred since that pe- 
xyiod, and it seems, as if by common consent, to be consigned 
to perpetual oblivion. It is needless to pursue this outline, 
for a mere outline it is, and indeed professes to be, of the 
present reign ; as our attention must now.be directed to the 
other ‘pamphlet before us, which takes a comprehensive view 
of the state of this country as compared with that of France, 
in 1811; and contains many judicious observations on the 
policy and measures of those administrations, to which the 
government of this country has been entrusted, since the 
death of Mr. Pitt. 

The author of this Comparative View, whose reflections 
evidently result from an attentive observation of passing events, 
from an intimate knowledge of public characters, and from an 
union of good principles with sound judgement, at the opening 
of his tract, very judiciously remarks the glaring difference in 
the state of Europe at the present period, and in all former 
wars, with a view to establish this incontrovertible position, 
“*¢ that the difficulty of conducting the machine of government 
is far greater at present, than it has been found at any period 
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of recorded history.” This, indeed, is a truth so obvious, 
that it wéuld be needless to enforce it by argument, were it 
not for the perverse spirit of this sceptical age, in which even 
the most generally admitted, the best-established, and the 
most sacred, truths, are not only questioned, but denied. 
Among the most prominent of those causes, “* which render 
the situation of all public men more arduous and perilous than 
in past times, must be accounted the diffusion of - knowledge.” 
Here we think him mistaken; for knowledge, properly so 
called, would naturally lead men to appreciate the blessings 
they enjoy, to draw a comparison between their own situation 
and that of all other people, and thence deduce the most solid 
and substantial grounds of gratitude, sonny and content. 
gut the know ledge here contended for is of a very gifferent 
nature, and prodactive of different fruits. It is not, therefore, 
so mach the diffusion of knowledge, as the extension of the 
art of reading, and the increased influence of the press, 
arising from the multiplicity of vehicles of political informa- 
tion, which have produced the effects which every serious man 
must deplore. And with these, what_he calls the tribunal of. 


national omnion (which certainly has not always knowledge for: 
J fe) 


its basis, or its guide,) is enlarged so as to comprehend, per- 
haps, as he states it, nearly a tenth part of the aggregate 
population of the country. 


“* These judges who, amidst their diurnal occupatiors, never alto- 
gether lose sight of political events, of ministers, and of transactions 
of state, sit in daily exercise of their faculties, on every passing 
occurrence. They are fed bya thousand sources of information, 
some of which may be regarded as luminous and impartial; but the 
far greater number are only calculated to mislead, and to inflame the 
passions. The press, productive, according to its use, or its abuse, 
either of blessings or of misfortunes, scatters its light in every direc- 
tion, and now pervades, under multiplied forms, even the lowest 
classes of the people. Rapid communications of many kinds, un- 
known to our ancestors, transmit intelligence with inconceivable 
speed, from the centre, to the most distant exiremities, of the country. 
It is no Jonger practicable to conceal, to withhold, or to deceive, upén 
any point of national importance. This publicity, inestimable in itself, 
though subject, like all haman institutions, to excess, renders the 
government of the present day amenable to the most acute examina- 
tion, and open to the severest discussion or censure, upon even the 
minutest act of their administration.” 


This publicity is assuredly productive of some happy effects, 
in the checks which it imposes on men in power, and in the 
additional motives which it supplies to a conscientious dis- 
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charge of duty. On the other hand, however, it is not 
without its inconveniences, and those of a grave and serious 
nature. It precludes, in a great measure, the observance of 
that secrecy, which is, often, indispensable to the success of 
military operations; and it tends, also, to deter ministers, 
whose minds do not rise superior to the dread of censure, from 
acting with that vigour and decision, which are frequently as 
essential in political, as they are in warlike, enterprise. We 
are at a loss, indeed, to conceive what good can fairly be im- 
puted to the diffusion of political information itself, through 
the medium of newspapers, among the lower classes of the 
community. If, indeed, knowledge to understand, and judge- 
ment to decide, could, at the same time, be imparted to the 
thoughtless and rash, but curious and inquisitive, multitude, 
such diffusion might, possibly, not be chargeable with much 
positive evil. But, in that case, the whole frame of society 
would be unhinged, and such: a class as the labouring poor 
would soon be known only as subjects of historical record. 
Were we to give a free and honest opinion on the subject, we 
should impute much of the spirit of insubordination, much of 
the immorality and liccntiousness, and not a little of the dis- 
tress, which prevails, in a greater or less degree, among this 
description of men, to alehouses and newspapers. All men, 
in a religious and moral point of view, are equal in the eves 
of their Creator; but the unerring hand of Providence has 
marked the line of distinction between the peasant who guides 
the plough, and the minister who directs the state. The 
former must be an admirable judge of the wisdom of political 
measures ! and yet the lowest of the low are led dogmatically 
to decide, without any other qualiiication than the ability to 
read a newspaper, and without any other knowledge than what 
its columns communicate, upon the fitness and propriety of 
all schemes of national policy, and of all military and naval 
operations, however important, and however complicated. 
With these men, in whom the judgemeat is necessarily weak, 
appeals to the passions seldom fail of success ; and if they 
are not roused, by constant incentives, to acts of open sedi- 
tion, the lurking poison stil] rankles in the mind, and corrupts 
the heart; to the destruction of those good principles, that 
sound sense, and that cordial loyalty, which, twenty years ago, 
were the proud characteristics of the people of Britain. It 
requires, then, some sensible accumulation. of great positive 
good to make us view with complacency any source of so 
much relative evil. 

Another cause, however, unnoticed by the author, must 
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have co-operated with, and, indeed, contributed .to, this dif- 
fusion of political intelligence, and with the other governing 
circumstances here enumerated, in producing the effect de- 
scribed. We mean the inculeation of French principles ou 
the minds of the British people. ‘These principles, we are 
persuaded, though their visible operation was timely checked 
by tlie salutary restraints imposed by the wisdom of the Legis- 
lature, during the first administration of Mr. Pitt, yet worked 
imperceptibly, and have made a gradual progress in undermining 
that spirit of subordination, loyalty, and satisfaction, which 
generally pervaded the great mass of the people, rendering them 
respectful to their superiors, just to their families, attentive to 
their duties, and contented with the stations which it had 
pleased providence to allot them in this transitory state of pro- 
bation. The visionary scenes of liberty and equality, the dig- 

nity of human nature, the degradation of royalty, the abolition 


of rank, the suppression of all that was ancient and respectable . 


in society, dazzled their eyes, deluded their understandings, 
and inflamed their passions ; the impression thus mae sank 
deep into their bosoms, left there an indefinite sense of dis- 
satisfaction, and unhinged that moral feeling, on the preser- 
vation of which the welfare and happiness of a community 
essentially depend. Here, then, is another powerful cause 
- augmented difficulty in the situation of ministers, and, if 

e farther add, the diminished influence of the crown, (which 
is se susceutililé of the clearest proof) and the proportionate in- 
crease of weight which has, from various quarters, been thrown 
into the democratic scale, it must be allowed that ministers, at 
this period, labour under an accumulation of discouraging dis- 
advantages which were unknown to the statesmen of former 
times. . 

We cannot concur in the author’s statement, that ‘the press 
and the diffusionof knowledge have enlightened all ranks ef men.” 
The kind of knowledge, if know ledge, indeed, it can he called, 
which has been circulated through the polluted channel of the 
public prints, is calculated rather to mislead and to bewilder 
the minds of the greater part of readers, than to improve, 
instruct, and enlightenthem. Men may have more information 
on political subjects, (and, be it observed, this imputed know- 
ledge is limited to the circumscribed sphere of politics, . which 
form a very small and unimportant portion of human knowledge, 
that is, of the knowledge necessary for the advantage and for 
the happiness of man) but it does not necessarily follow 
that they understand them better, or that they are better quali- 
fied to decide upon them. Every one, indeed, however weak, 
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ignorant, and: uninformed, thinks himself qualified to discuss 
aifairs of state, and may, with no other qualification than a 
good memory, repeat, with all the accuracy of a parrot, at 
Common Hails, and at tavern dinners, the various disquisitions 
ou public men and public measures, with which the venal con- 
ductors of seditious papers have abundantly supplied him. 
But such harangues supply no ong of knowledge acquired, or 
of a mind enlighte: ved. We admit, that the infor mation, thus 
generally es tended, produces the effect which the author ascribes 
to it, in reference to the situation of ministers, but we wouid 
carefully guard against the erroneous conclusion, that the age 
in which we live is more enlightened than that by which it was 
preceded. ‘That much progress has been made in arts and 
sciences, within the present reign, cannot be <lenied; but that 
the general state of intellectual knowledge has been improved, 
since the early part and middle of the last century, we must 
take leave to question, 

' From the domestic causes which have enhanced the difficul- 
ties of ministers, the author scree to consider the foreign 

causes. 


‘* France,” he says, ‘* now exhibits a different picture. Napoleon, 
after suppressing the last vestige of the republic, and extinguishing 
every spark of liberty, has established a despotism, the ostensible forms 
of which, created by himself, dependent on his pleasure, ard composed 
of the same revolutionary materials with his cwn imperial dignity, 
are only designed to rivet and to confirm the title which he has 
assumed. He can feel only hatred or terror of the ancient dynas- 
ties, with which he has no eommon origin; and various of which he 
has already humbled, driven from their dominions, or destroyed. 
The French peopie, exhausted by a long series of revolutions, he has 
chained, like a maniac, to the ground. © Neither alliances, nor sub- 
mission, nor treaties, nor obligations, soften his policy, nor divert 
him frem his purpases of, ambition, and projects of aggrandisement. 
* Commerce and colonies,’. however much they may “have fermed 
objects of his avidity, when he considered them as attainable, he sacri- 
fices ip all their extent withoat hesitation, when they compete with his 
personal interests, enmities, or plans. His wars are only made for 
subversion, extinction, and renovation. Nor ought we to feel either 
surprise or indignation at these facts, since it is obvious that he must 
maintain himself in the elevation to which he has attained, by the 
same arts and exertions which have placed him there. But the duties, 
the perils, and the responsibility of those to whom the government of 
this country is entrusted, are necessarily augmented in proportion to 
the magnitade of the dangers that surround us ; and demand corres- 
ponding talents, combined with firmness, to preserve the monarchy and 
the state from total destruction.” 
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That we should not be surprized at the atrocious conduct of 


Buonaparte is very certain ; but that we should not feel indigna- . 


tion at the enormities of that monster, because those enorimities 
are rendered gigres: to prolong his guilty existente, is a con- 
clusion which we can, by no means, ‘admit, and which is , not, 
In our eninenien, to be defended on any priacip le, either of 
jogic or of morals. ‘The picture, however, is a just one; and 
the subjugated state of the continent is also ably pourtrayed, 
True, alas! it is (though Russia now, happily,’ supplies an 
exception to the general remark) that “ if, from one extremity 
of Euro, ie to the other, any opposition is still experienced by 
Napoleon, either to his arms or to his will, itarises not from the 
governments or the sovereigns, but from the efforts of the 
people alone.” 

The total destr tection of the balance of power, a radical 
cha nge in the objects of war, as well as in the mode of car- 
rying it on, all tend to give a new character to the contest, in 
which we have been so long eng aged, 





** The contest of the present hour has no parallel in modern history, 
and resembles the confict between Rome and Carthage.* A revo- 
jutionary power, arisen out of the ruins of the ancient French monar- 
chy, after subverting, ravaging, and subjecting, nearly the whole con- 
tinent, menaces Great Britain with a similar fate. At the head ef this 
military empire, an individual, endowed with extraordinary energies 
of mind, fierce, vigilant, crafty, cruel, perfidious, indefatigable, perse- 
vering, ambitious, and implacabie, wields the aggregate force of Eu- 
rope, which he impels against our commerce, car shores, and our 

‘existence, as an independent nation. ‘The roler of Franee now occu- 
pies the harbours of the Baltic, of the Adriatic, and of a great portion 
of the Mediterranean. His two satellites, Bernadottey and Murat, sta- 
tioned at opposite extremities, the one at Stockholm, and the other at 


Naples, intercict, as far as they are able, all approach to the coasts of 


those countries ; while from Hamburgh to Bilboa,.decrees, enforced 
by troops, and followed by punishments the most rigorous, confiscate 


or destroy every article of commerce. Unable, from his state of 


naval inferiority, to command the ecean, or even to carry cn any 
trade, Napoleon endeavours wholly to extinguish it ; in order thereby, 


- 





* Ina very early period of the revolution, Brissot thus characterized 
the contest ; and all the leaders both of the Jacebin and of the Bris- 
sotin factions, in speaking of this country, applied to it the threat 
which Rome formerly applied to Carthage ; ‘* Delenda est Carthago.' 
Rev. 

+ It should be remembered that this tract was written in 1811, 
before Bernadotte had exhibited any symptoms of hostility to his for- 
n.er master. Rev. 
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whatever privations he may inflict on his own subject-, his aliies, og 
his vassals, to distress the finances of England.” 


The author then proceeds to review the leading events which 
have taken peace since the death of Mr. Pitt ;—-prefacing his 
statement with the follo wing observation :— 


‘© A sketch of them will forcibly demonstrate how inefficient, — 
how unequal to our extrication, those ministers were experin 
found, who, under Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville, arrogated to them- 
selves the union of all the most couspicvous talents in Great Britain. 
Nor will it less strikingly exhibit, in the persons of their successors, not, 
indeed, by any means, a series of uninterrupted military success ; but 
counsels, if not always fortunate, yet, at leasi, 3: cepa measures, 
animated by a just reliance on the courage, constancy, and +, of 
the British nation ; finally, men, who, though they do not boast of f be- 
ing superior in mental endowments to their predecessors, having dis- 
played fortitude, firmness, and system, in their foreign policy ; while at 
home, their ministerial conduct has secured to them the praise of 
personal disinterestedness, of liberal economy, of a practicable reform 
of abuses, and a manly support of the Crown, combined with every 
right of the people. The retrospect which we propose to make, 
will, we believe, fully evince the justice of this assertion, and place 
the comparative merits or demerits of the two administratious in the 
strongest, as well as in the fairest, point of view.” 


With these sentiments we perfectly concur, and have no 
hesitation to declare our opinion, that the author has succeeded 
m placing his comparative merits of the rival administrations 
in the clearest point of view. Through this sketch, however, 
it js not our intention to follow him. His character of Mr. 
Fox is well, and impartially, drawn. He. does justice to the 

many: amiable qualities, which that statesman was universally 
allowed to possess, and by means of which he so strongly 
attached his friends tohim. But, at the same time, he ex- 
poses, with equal freedom, the glaring defects of his 
public conduct.—Having justly pourtrayed the talents of Mr. 
Fox, and his qualifications for office, he remarks— 


*€ With such vast and various qualities, fitted for public life, and 
for official sitaation, how shall we account for his remaining, during 
two and thirty years, from 1774 to 1806, almost: invariably on the op- 
position-bench, with se 8 three short intervals of employment :— 
Because Mr. Fox, with all the assemblage of great qualifications, 
here enumerated, was deficient in judgment, in conduct, and, toa 
certain degree, in moral character. The proofs of this assertion are 
profusely furnished by bis whole life. Even during the period of the 
American w2r, when he unquestionably stood higher in the public 
fayour and estimation, than he ever dic at any subsequent time, hig 
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injudicious impetuosity led him, more than once, to extend his cen- 
sure, or his animadversions, beyond the minister, personally to the 
Sovereign. Mr. Pitt, more caatious, and more master of himself, 
when he first appeared in the ranks of opposition, while he repro 
bated the contest with America, and lavished his severest condemna- 
tion on Lord North, on Lord George Germain, or gn Lord Sandwich, 
abstained from any direct attacks upon the throne, Daring the poli- 
tical agonies of the coalition ministry, in’ the last days of 1783, Mr. 
Fox did not hesitate to compare George the Third with the most 
odious of the Cesars, with Tilerius, when referring to the rejection 

of his India-Bill in the House of Lords, where it had previously met 
with a favourable reception, till it was overturned, as he asserted, by 
Royal Interference. in the agitation of his mind, alluding to the 
administration, of which he ce omposed so essential a part, and to the 
Bill itselt, he exclaimed from the opposition-bench,— 





«© Sed quo cecidit sub crimine? Quisnam 
Delator ?, Quibus indicibus? Quo teste probavit ? 
Nil horum, Verlosa et grandis Epistota venit 
A Capreis.” 

‘* He could not more Chqanty | designate, nor more indecorously 
accuse, though in the language of a Roman Satirist, the Monarch, 
whose servant he had so recently been. Can we wonder that he 
should not be personally acceptable to that Prince ?” 


The wonder is, that Mr. Fox, entertaining such an opinion 
of his sovereign, could ever consent to become his servant ! 
The grasping ambition displayed in his East India bill; his 
conduct during the King’s first illness; his palliation of the 
crimes of the French Revolution ; ; and bis uniform adiniration 
of French principles; are all the subjects of appropriate 
strictures. His conduct, as a minister, during the short pe- 
riods which he remained in office, is accur ately and ably ex- 
amined, and the conclusion is far from favourable to his cha- 
racter as a statesman. It ts admitted, that he felt an ardent 
love of true British freedom ; though it is contended, that he 
rather acquired than inherited it, “For his father, oe had 
made an Immense fortune in the service of the Crown, as pay- 
master of the forces, brought him up in high mionsnahitel 
principles ; and, in truth, the origin of his love of freedom, at 
least of his manifestation of that love, may be traced to the 
precise period of his dismission-from the treasury bench by 
Lord North; to which dismission also, may be referred the 
virulent, and even malignant, attacks which he afterwards made 
on Lord North, during the remainder of his administration. 


“ However the memory of Mr. Fox may have been idolized by 
his adherents, we venture to assert, that he never acquiredthe respect 
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of his Sovereign, nor even the esteem of his counttymen, during his 
life. How could aman, ruined by play; reduced to dispose of the 
estates aud places which his father’s fondness had given him; driven, 
at times, to seek shelter from his creditors, by abandoning his resi- 
dence ; immersed in pursuits of dissolute pleasures; destitute of for- 
tune ; ‘and maintained above absolute want, only by a voluntary sub- 
scription of his friends; how coald such a man justly challenge, or 
solidly secure, national or moral approbation? Ic may be, perhaps, 

said, that Mr, Pitt died equally poor, and even more incumbered with 
personal debts ; but there was not the smallest analogy in the causes 
of their respective embarrassments ; those of .the minister were occa- 
sioned by the inadequate nature of his salary, and the multiplicity of 
his official agocations, during a life actively employed, from 4 very 
early period, in the most arduous duties of public business. The dis- 
tresses of the ofiposition leader arose from the gratification of passions, 
~ pernicious in themselves, injurious to society, “and ruinous to himself. 

The poverty of Mr. Piit, resea.bled, in some degree, that of Aristides, 

of Phocion, and of Cincinnatus. Mr. Fox’s pecuniary wants pare 
took of the ruin which attended the extravagance of Timon; or ra- 
ther, perhaps, the wild and profligate irregularities of Alcibiades. Nor 
ought we to forget, that though both were younger brothers, yet the 
former inherited a very narrow fortune from his father, who, like 
himself, neither understood nor practised the secret of accumulation ; 
while Mr. Fox derived, from the parental partiality of Lord Holland, 
both living and dying, a very ample portion of the prodigious wealth 
which that ‘ defaulter of unaccounted millions” had contrived to 
appropriate in the public employment. The nation, or rather its re 
presentatives, may be said to have unanimoasly voted the payment of 
Mr. Pitt’s debts; a vote, in which Mr. Fox himself actively con- 
curred, though he opposed the motion, previously made and carried, 
to inter the deceased minister at the public expence, and to erect a 
monument to his memory. But it never could have entered into the 
contemplation of the most enthusiastic admirer of Mr. Fox to pro- 
pose that the same honours should be paid to Azs remains ; nor would 
Parliament have heard with patience such a proposition. ‘The tears 
and regrets of his country, as well as of his Sovereign, accompanied 
Mr. Prit to the tomb. Mr. Fox was followed only by the affectionate 
Jamentations of nis friends, mingled with the involuntary homage, 
which his resplendent talents justly awakened, and the attachment, 
which his aratabie endowments necessarily excited, in every bosom, 
Posterity, just to-their respective merits, while it divides between 
them its admiration, will reserve for the former its exclusive 
respect.” 


We have not a word to add to this comparative statement. 
It is currect, just, and spirited. His view of the conduct of 
the ministry, from the decease of Mr. Fox, to the period of 
its dissolution, is marked by the same characteristics. He 
condemns, and most justly, that timid, indecisive, wavering, 
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policy, which disgusted the Russians, and which ultimately 
led to the peace of Tilsit. Indeed, it is dithcult to say, which 
was most deserving of censure, ‘the acts of omission, or the 
acts of commission, which distinguished the administration 
of Lord Grenville. The memorable expeditions to Alexandria, 
to Constantinople, and to Monte Video, will proudly contend 
for the palm of impotence, with the forbearance to send suc- 
cours to Dantzic, to co-operate with the Russians, or to impede, 

by any exertion whatever, the successful progress of the 
French arms! The financial measures of that ministry, znd 
their atttempt to force a measure, respecting the Catholies, 
upon the king, are properly noticed by the author. - He seems, 
however, disposed to lament the existence of such scruples in 
the mind of his sovereign, as preclude the yessibility of his 
consent to the emancipation of the Papists. On this point 
we differ from him_ radically ;—those conscientious scruples, 

if indeed they may he called scruples, entitle the sovereign 
to the warmest praise of his subjects, as arising out of a sacred 
regard to the principles which seated his family on the 
throne; and of an inviolable attachment to that constitution, 
ecclesiastical and civil, which that family were specially called 
in to protect from those very measures, which the Pa ipists have 
long stimulated the king to carry into execution. But we deny, 
that these are scruples, they deserve no such name. The king’s 
conduct in this respect, proceeds from an attentive considera- 
tion of the nature and extent of the solemn obligation which 
he incurs on his accession, and from the conclusion to which 
such consideration has led, and which is the only legitimate 
conclusion that can be drawn from it. But with all their 
attachment to the Papists, the ministers no sooner found that 
they could neither cajole nor intimidate their sovereign, but 
that he remained inflexible, than they became flexible them- 
selves, and sacrificed their principles to their places. The 
result is well known, and ought never to be forgotten. They 
wanted to exact a pledge from their master, but indignantly 
rejected the application of that master for a pledge whick their 
own conduct had rendered most necessary. 

That, in this ministry, however, there were men of real 
talents, cannot be denied, and next to Mr. Fox, in genius and 
ability, Mr. Windham was pre-eminent. His is 

““ A name not to be recollected or pronounced, without renewing 
the national regret for his loss! Heir, as it were, by devolution, to 
the variety of knowledge, and of classical and scientific attainments, 
which metin Burke ; charming by his eloquence, ever when_he most 


failed of conyincing; surprising by his flights, delighting by his 
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imagery, and captivating by his eccentricities, which always bore the 
stamp of genius, as well as of elevation of mind, and benevolence 
of disposition; theoretical, metaphysical, frequently substituting 
dialectics for argument, and more calculated to shine as a scholar, 
or as a Jogician, than formed to guide as a statesman ; his very defects 
had, nevertheless, something in them attractive and engaging. Many 
of his opinions, political and private, were singular, perhaps erro- 
neous, or mistaken ; but all originated in the purest principles, and 
were animated by th e best intentions, Like Algernon Sidney, 
‘ By ancient Jearning, to th’ enlighten’d love 
« Of ancient freedom warm'd—’ 

On whatever side of the House he sat, whatever measures he de- 
fended, whether he voted with Fox, or Pitt, or Grey and Grenville ; 
as, in the changes of his time, he occasionally took very different 
lines in public life; yet in all he meant the welfare of his gountry. 
The regrets of every party have accompanied him to the grave, and 
we may perhaps be compelled to own, that, in many points of view, 
his loss is irreparable.” 


Mr. Windham was a true-born Englishman, in every sense 
of the term; his principles, his feelings, his sentiments, were 
purely # nglish ; he loved his country with that manly, that 
honourable, that deep-rooted, affection, which nothing could 
subdue, or even shake. In this, as in his genius, he was 
riva alled by few, excelled by none. The author having thus 


paid a tribute of justice to the individuals who composed the 
cabinet of that day, truly adds ; that 


‘ 


** Never did any ¢ government more disappoint the public expec- 
tation, nor lessen the hopes and anticipations of their admirers. 
Their inactivity and their vigour, their exertions and their quiescence, 
were alike ruinous to the cause of Europe. By none were they 
regretted in their fall, unless, indeed, by the enemy. . He has, on 
meny occasions, iv bis official documients, querulously deplored their 
removal, and deprecated or reprobated the choice of their successors.” 
The pages of the ‘ Moniteur,’ and of the ‘ Argus,’ commemorate 
their virtues, and joudly demand their recall to employment, as the 
signal and harbinger of apprcaching reconciliation between England 
and Pranee, As late as the 8th of December, 1810, Champagny, 
in the Report upon the foreign relations of the Freuch empire, 
addressed | to Napoleon, eulogizes Mr. Fox, as the only statesman who 
understood and pursued the true interests of Great Britain. Such 
eulogiums, whether merited or not, cannot, however, be supposed to 
make a favourable impression on their countrymen, nor to recommend 
them to the fotare selection of their sovereign. For the former, 
during near thirteen months, they perfogmed nothing, though they 
promised anon and attempted more. ‘The latter will not, it is 
probable, forget, though his subsequent conduct, on the death of the 
Duke of Portland, sufficiently proves that he knew how to forgive, 
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the indecorous, we might say, the unconstitutional, manner, in which 

the Secretary of State, Lord Howick, attempted to_arraign, and to ) 
bring his Majesty virtually to the bar of the House of Commons, The> 
public voice, at no moment since their dismission trom power, has 
ever demanded their return, neither the convention of Cintra, nor the 
retreat and disasters of Moore, nor the dissensions and duels in the 
cabinet, nor the sinister events in the Scheldt, followed by the mula- 
dies of Walcheren, have ever produced even a wish for their restora- 

tion to office, All these occurrences or misfortunes have been, ind-ed, 
commented on by the public with severity, not wholly unmixed with 

censure and condemnation. But the nation, just as well as rigorous 

in its sentence, while it did not defend the ministerial errors, nor 

denv their consequences, yet has Known how to distinguish between 

the merits of the respective candidates for popular favour.” 
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He then takes a survey of the ministers, who succeeded ‘ 
these men, and contrasts them with their predecessors ; and 
considers the comparative merits of their respective measures, 
whence he deduces conclusions highly honourable to the laiter. 
His survey, however, is marked by sound judgement, by nice 
discriminati on, and by strict in npé wtiality. Weare of opinion, 
however, that his praises of General Moore greatly exceed 
the bounds of justice, and that while he overrates his skill on 
the one hand, he enhances his difficulties on the other. Nor 
is he, we apprehend, justified in imputing the conduct of that 
officer to orders which left him no discretion to exercise. If 
we mistake not, the reverse of this has been proved to be the 
fact, by competent authority. His opinion of Buonaparte’s 
pre-eminent strength of mind is not warranted by the circum- 
stances to which he refers for the support of it, and, had we 
time or space for the discussion, we could easily adduce an 
abundance of facts in the public life of the tyrant, to negative 
the existence of intellectual vigour. His panegyrie on the 
military genius of Buonaparte, exhibits a pertect rhapsody, in 
which his conclusions are anything .but warranted by his pre- 
mises. He, the first general of the age! He, the leader, “ at 
the contemplation of whose military actions, all the conquerors 
of antiquity sink mto annihilation!” He, who betrayed igno> 
rance, at Acra, which would havedisgraced.a beardless ensign, 
and whv there sustained such disgrace, as inflicted an indelible | 
stigma on his military character! He, who deserved to be ta- | 
eashiered for his wanton and needless waste of human blood at 
= He,who lost the battle of Marengo, by his want of skid and 

i it was, till, by a fortunate movement of Des- | 
wile. he tide of victory was turned, while the real victor | 
perished, and another was left to usurp the cre dit due to him. ) 
We +: - “be just to-this extraordinary man,” but we deny 
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that any of his qualities give him a “ claim to our admiratien.” 
The truth is, that for most of those victories, for which so 
much credit has been assigned to him, he was more indebted 
to artifice and intrigue, which had no connection with military 
tactics, than to skill and talents. Bribery and corruption were 
his pioneers ; and the impotence of his enemies, and his own 
remorseless sacrifiee of human lives,—the greatest possible 
defect in the character of a military commander !—were the 
chief instruments of his successes. If he really had that su- 
peviority of military genius, which is here ascribed to him, how 
happens it that he has been so completely foiled in Spain and 
Portugal, on the subjugation of which he had set his heart? 
How happens it, that he has been so completely out-ma} 
noeuvred in Russia? He is, we believe, a man of vsry ordinary 
capacity, elevated, by a combination of extraordinary circum- 
stances, greatly beyond his natural level; and dazzling, by the 
splendour of his exploits, the eyes of men, who judge fiom 
effects, without submitting to the trouble of investigating 
causes, Great generals, we know, may be occasionally de- 
feated, without subjecting their capacities to the smatlest impu- 
tation; Lut, we contend, that no general, possessing that pre- 
eminent strength of mind, and that decided superiority of 
military genius and talents, which the author has assigned to 
Buonaparte, could have committed the blunders, and have 
sustained the defeats, which are to be found in the military 
life of that tyrant ! 

The foreign policy of the two administrations, in respect to, 
their alliances and their military operations, undergoes atten- 
tive investigation; and the different opinions which have pre- 
vailed, as to the wisest mode of attacking the power of France 
on the continent, are impartially detailed. We agree with the 
principle of the Prussian monarch, that ‘ i fawt toujours 
Faire ce que ennemi craint. And we think, that the landing an 
army in France, when Buonaparte was engaged with the 
Russians on the Vistula, previous to the peace of Tilsit,-with a 
view to penetrate to Paris, would have been an enterprize per- 
fectly compatible with such principle. The practicability of 
marching to Paris (much as the idea has been ridiculed by the 
ignorant and the factious) at more periods than one of the re- 
vulutionary war, was obvious to any one who knew the country, 
and was acquainted with the disposition of the military force 
of France. .Were an army of thirty thousand men now to 
effect a landing any where upon the coast of Upper Normandy, 
hetween Dieppe and Havre, they would find no obstacle 
opposed to their progress, on their march to the capital, which 
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would lay through a country highly cultivated, and replete with 
military resources. There are no troops in France to oppose 
such an army, and, by the observance of an inviolable Tespect 

for private property, the people would, at least, be quiescent. 

Volunteers sufficient for such an expedition, might, we are per- 
suaded, be easily found, even amongst our militia, Cui bono? 
would, of course, be the trite question pressed upon ministers 
by the ev erlasting croakers of opposition, and by their miser- 
able echoes in the daily prints. Sut the rising spirit of ancient 
Europe, the awakened energy of subjugated nations, rouzed 
from their torpor by the daring boldness of the achievement, 
would supply the most apposite answer to these querulous 
patriots ; while the destruction of that sink of vice, that abyss 
of infamy, that ever-burning volcano, which incessantly vomits 
forth upon surrounding states its revolutionary lava, would be 
a just retalliation on the tyrant, for his wanton annihilation of 
the ancient capital of Russia. Such an exploit would operate, 
like an electric shock, upon the palsied nerves of the conti- 
nental nations; they would start from their long sleep of 
slavery; and awaken to a new political life. We might then 
see liberty and independence secured, on a solid basis, to grate- 
ful millions ; and, reposing on our well- earned laurels, might 
enjoy, once more, the substantial blessings of a safe and per- 
manent peace ! 

The author’s opinions on the memorable expedition to the 
Scheldt, are in strict unison with our own. ‘The choice of a 
commander was most injudicious, and the enterprize was 
grossly misconducted, as no attempt was made to accomplish its 
chief objects, by an instantaneous attack on Antwerp and the 
French fleet. From the contemplation of this melancholy 
subject, the author turns his attention to that division .in the 
Cabinet, which produced the disgraceful exhibition on /Putney 
Heath, thus justly marked: “ Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning 
exhibited a scene on Putney Heath, which had no. precedent in 
our Ministerial History, since the elevation of the House of 
Hanover to the Throne.” The irritable spirits of these Irish 
statesmen could not, it seems, be subjected to the sober disci- 
pline of the English school. The Duke of Portland, shortly 
after this duel, sinking beneath the pressure of infirmity, re- 
signed his situation ; in consequence of which, the three lead- 
ing offices in the Government, the Treasury, the Foreign Depart- 
ment, and the Colonial and War Department, became vacant.— 
“ In this embarrassing situation, his Majesty, acting as he his 
always done at every period of ‘his reign, with a view to the 
welfare of his people, and in deference to the spirit of the 
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British Constitution, lost not a moment in ende avouring to 
make such arrangements, as the exigency seemed to demand.” 
He directed the Chancellorof-the Exchequer, and the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, to hold communication 
with Lords Grey and Grenville, “ for the purpose of forming 
an extended and combined administration.” This overture 
was rejected by Lord Grenville, on the ground, that * it could 
not be productive of any public advantage, and would be con- 
sidered in no other light than as a dereliction of public princi- 
ple.” While Lord Grey sullenly observed, that “ such an 
union was, with respect to him, under the present circum- 
stances, impossible, and could lead tono useful result.” 

These strange answers are closely and ably analyzed by the 
author, who plainly and distinctly shews, from the uniform 
conduct of political parties, for the last farty years, that they 
had. not the sanction of precedent, and that the dereliction of 
principle, so obvious to Lord Grenville, was not discoverable 
by any other individual. But what became of this peer’s 
attachment to principle, when he deserted Mr. Pitt and adhered 
to Mr. Fox? Then, indeed, his Lordship, who seems to have 
an extraordinary capacity for seeing things 1 ina particular point 
of view, was the only one of his majesty’s subjects who. did 
not immediately perceive in his conduct a very gross derelic- 
tion of principle. As Lord Grey sullenly kept his reasons to 
himself, their validity cannot be ascertained. It must be 
observed, however, that When this offer was made to them, 
the thoes leading offices in the state were open to their accep- 
tance, which had been formerly filled by themselves, . and by 
Mr. \\ indham. ‘There could be no pretext, therefore, for the 
loose assertion, that it was wished to make them an ‘** acces- 
sion to the existing administration.” And it was, indeed, per- 
fectly clear, that the same preponderating influence in the 
councils of the crown would have been conceded to them, 
which had satisfied Lord Rockingham and Mr. Fox in 1782, 
when they civided the seats in the cabinet with Lord Shel- 
burne ard his friends. Why was not this influence, then, 
sufficient to satisfy these leaders of opposition in 1809? Our 
author shall answer the question. 


‘© The reason is apparent. Stripped of the thin vei] of language, 
their answers amount to this declaration. ‘ We perceive the embar- 
‘rassment of the king, and we appreciate it properly. Two of his 
‘principal mivisters, after laying down their employments, have 
* exhibited a scene calculated to throw a degree of ridicule on the 
‘administration itself, of which they formed a conspicuous part. A 
‘ third, who occupied the head of the Treasury, has resigned. Lord 
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Chatham, who, as master-general of the ordnance, possessed like- 
wise a seat in the cabinet, must follow the Duke of Portland's ex- 
ample. Neither-he, nor his colleagues, can sustain the odium and 
the clamour, occasioned by the result of the expedition to the Scheldt, 
followed by the mortality at Walcheren, The remaining members 
of government are too weak to be able to form a new administration. 
The king, indeed, we know; is firm, and not partial tous: but he 
must submit. What alternative has he? Even if he should try 
the experiment of calling other persons than us to his councils, he 
cannot sustain them. We shall make such an impression on the 
public mind, when parliament meets, by depicturing, in animated 
colours, the late failure before Antwerp, that the House of Com- 
mons will pass a vole of censure on ministry, and compel them to 
retire. We have only to refuse all compromise; to plead public 
principle generally, in defence of our conduct, without descending 
to explanations: to keep the city of London, and the nation, in a 
state of irritation: and we are sure of coming unconditionally into 
‘ office.’”” 


If such were the impressions on the minds of these noble- 
men, and the whole tenour of their conduct, both at that 
period and since, justifies the supposition, they became the 
dupes of their own credulity, vanity, ad ambition. The king 
dispensed with their services, and an administration was formed 
without them, which secured the contidence of the crown, the 


support of parliament, and the good opinion of the country. 
Having brought down his comparative view to that period, the 
author takes a survey of the gigantic power of France; and, 
after marking the vast extent of her empire, and the almost 
irresistible force of her military establishment, he notices the 
extraordinary fact, that she cannot command even the entrance 
of her own rivers. 


*€ Scarcely can the arbiter of the continent protect even his own 
coasts and shipping, from our depredations and perpetual attacks. By 
a singular contradiction while he commands on the Danube, on the 
Neva, and on the Elbe, with nearly unlimited authority, he cannot 
even secure the entrance of the Scheldt,’ the Seine,’ or the Gar renne, 
His own subjects,along the maritime frontier of his extensive territories, 
hourly feel, and deeply suffer, byhis inability to extend to them protec- 
tionor security.Beyond the limits cf low-water mark he may be almost 
said to have no existence ; and he may be not unaptiy compared to the 
gaoler of an immense prison, within the bars of wh’ch he is not less 
confined than any of his captives. Even the batteries and fortresses 
of his own shores, form no effectual guarantee against the impetuosity, 
skiil, and courage, of British sailors. He has not more completely 
subjected the /and, than we have reduced to our obedience the ocean ; 
. and, paradoxical as it may seem at first sight, Napoleon, in 1811, 
master of Europe, is in many puints of view, less an object of reason- 
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able apprehension, and is far less able to render his power respected 
beyond the verge of the element on which he treads, than Louis the 
Sixteenth was, between 1778 and 1782, during the course of the 
American war.” : 


A comparative view is then taken of the state of Franceat that 
period, andat present, insupportof this last position. The author 
next adverts. to the comments inthe Moniteur on the Prince 
Regent’s speech; in which comments, it is asserted that we 
are merely the depositaries of the French colonies, which must 
be restored at the peace, in an improved state of cultivation, 
while the French are released from the expence of maintaining 
them during the war. We trust, however, that the tyrant will 
find himself deceived in this expectation ; and that the British 
dominions will be extended, by colonfal possessions, in some 
proportion te the accession of territory which France has 
acquired by usurpation and conquest. If we cannot restore the 
old balance of power, we must endeavour to make ourselves some 
amends for the loss of it, by the establishment of a new terri- 
torial equilibrium, which shall enable us, in any future contest, 
to meet France on something like equal terms. In reference 
to this part of the subject, the author imagines the government 
of this country to be entrusted to ministers who have been 
desirous for peace, and who feel a reluctance to continue the war ; 


and supposes that Buonaparte has been induced to offer them 
terms. 


« Tf,” he continues, ‘‘ induced by his offers, or conciliated by his 
professions, they should be /ed to restore to him the French colonies in 
the West Indies, and in South America, together with the islands of 
Mauritius, and of Bourbon, Pondicherry, and the other factories in 
that quarter of the globe ; thus furnishing to our enemy the means of 
subjecting St. Domingo anew, of re- establishing his extinct com- 
merce, of forming seamen, and of manning his fleets, while he still 
remained master of the greater portion of the continent ; does any 
impartial man question that our national ruin would be sealed ? Even, 
if we could suppose, that, as the price of such sacrifices and restitu- 
tions on our part, he were to evacuate Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, 
Holland, Prussia, and Germany; a supposition altogether contrary 
to probability ; yet, could we rely on his not occupying those countries 
anew, whenever his interests impelled him? On’ what moral, or 
-rational, basis, would any treaty repose, made with such a govern- 
ment, and such aruler? And have we attentively weighed, how vast and 
almost immeasurable would be the puwer of a revoiutionary despot, en- 
dowedwith the energies of Napoleon, who shou!d remain at the head of . 
France, Flanders, Italy, and all the coasts of the Adriatic, on both 
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There is no part of this able tract, in which greater political 
wisdom and foresight are displayed, than in that which con- 
tains the author’s reflections on the dangers of peace. We 
have already extended this article so far, that we are compelled, 
though reluctantly, to leave many passages unnoticed, which 
are entitled to attention. ‘There are two\or three positions, 
indeed, in which we cannot concur with this intelligent writer, 
but it would be the height of injustice not to. state, that it 
has seldom fallen to our lot to read a political pamphlet, marked 
by so much ability, and so replete with judicious reflections, | 
And yet, what say the British Reviewers of it, in their namber 
for Decem! ber, 1811? they say, forsooth, 


‘© Weare not struck either with the novelty or (with) the ability 
displayed in this pamphlet, although it is upon the whole not an ill- 
written essay; but we have been induced to undertake a short notice 
of its contents, by the expectation that some observations may arise 
eventually useful, if not to political men, at least to political writers.” 


Such execrable stupidity as this proemium displays, is not 
often witnessed in the compositions of men who widertake to 
guide the public taste. ‘There is neither novelty nor ability in 
it! No: it does not issue from the groaning press of Messrs. 
Longman and Co. the disinterested proprietors of the British 


Review, and, therefore, it must not be commended too openly, 
but rather “ damned with faint praise,” where praise cannot 
be absolutely withholden. When these gentlemen are induced 
to undertake a notice again, we hope it will be a correct notice, 
and not such a notice as is here exhibited ; that, when they again 
announce their expectations that observations may arise, they 
will condescend to inform their readers, whence they are to arise ; 
and, lastly, that they will explain, for the benefit of those old- 
fashioned persons who are not accustomed to travel beyond 
the boundaries of common sense, the distinction between 
political writers and political men. For our own part, we can 
account for the remark on no other supposition than that poli- 
tical pamphlets are, in the present day, exclusively the produc- 
tions of ladies. They resolve the contents of the tract into 
five propositions ; to the truth of which, they condescend to 
say, they have not much to object, “ excepting the third, which 
appears to us to be directly contradictory both to the second 
and (the) fourih.” The thard proposition is this: “ rarely at 
any time have the three secretaryships of state been entrusted 
to men of more recognized ability than Lord Hawkesbury, 
Lord Castlereagh, and Mr. Canning. ‘The latter, to whom the 
foreign department was committed, seems to combine almost 
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every quality to fit him for the o:hce, except a personal acquaint- 
ance with the courts ond languages of the continent.” The words 
in wéalics are so matked hy. the yeviewers. We shall now 
extract the Second and Fourth propositions, to which the pre- 
ceding one is asserted to be contradictory. The Second runs 
thus: — 2. Phat the administration vulgarly called * The 
Talents,’ under the guidance first of Mr. Fox, and afterwards 
of Lord Grenville, was composed of persons, who, although 
the leaders, “ were distinguished in their individual capacities, 
and full of vigour in parliament, nevertheless fell below the 
ordinary standard of political dimensions in their conduct as 
public men, and as siatesmen.” ‘The Fourth proposition fol- 
lows :—-4. “ We are given to understand, that after the notable 
expedition to Walcheren, * the public attention was suddenly 
turned from that subject of unavailing regret, to avother of a 
very different ni ture, In which the cabinet performed, if possible, 

a still more conspicuous part; Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Can- 
ning, exhibited a scene on Putney Heath, which had no prece- 

dent in our political history, since the elevation of the House 
of Hanover on the throne.’ 

Now, unless the alieged incapacity of ‘* The Talents,” as 

ublic men, and as statesmen, be necessarily Incompatible 
with the imputed ability of Lord Hawkesbury, Lord Castle- 
reagh, and Mr. Canning, as Secretaries of State , and unless it 
be contended that men of ability cannot fight a duel on Putney 
Heath, we confess our total inability to discover the asserted 
contradiction in the passages quoted. 

Having thus established, to /vs own satisfaction, no doubt, 
this iivisible contradiction, he proceeds to observe, that the 
sketch by which the propositions are illustrated, contains 
** little that is not within the recollection of all those who 
have occasionally looked into the Couner and Morning Post, 
during that period; except that the writer argues with all ihe 
prejudices of those ‘politicia ins, who may be distinguished as 
appertaining to the school of Mr. Pitt; and we doubt not, 
(were he a minister) that he would annually vociferate, at the 
Freemasons’ 73 avern, his firm adherence and strict coniormity 
to the system and opinions ef his great master.” 

It is a strange objection to urge against a ne te profess- 
ing to give a sketch of political affairs within the Jast five years, 
that it contains little which the readers of newspapers are 
not alieady acquainted with! Newspapers may be considered 
as diurnal histories of passing events; and if a writer eeu 
take to give an historical sketch of those events for any give 
time, it is not very easy to conceive, how he ts to avoid all 


. 
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resemblance to the narratives or reflections contained in the 
said papers. If a man were to write a history of the present 
reign, with a pre-deterinination to relate nothing which had 
previously appeared in the newspapers, we should be curious 
to learn cf what materials his history would be composed. 
As to prejudices, we never read a political tract more exempt 
from prejudice thar n that to which this-observation is anplied. 
Even in trifies, this critic betrays his ignorance, for the Pitt 
club, to which he here alludes, as the scene of ministerial 
vociferation, never met at the ree masons’ Tavern. 

But an adherence to the principles of Mr. Pitt, appears to 
the Reviewer as ‘a species of quackery that has already done 
some mischief, and if not duly exposed, is calculated to pro- 
duce more.” Therefore, instead of reviewing the book before 
him, he charitably resolves to undertake the task of exposure, 
to dispel the mist in which the nation has been long involved, 
and to write an impartial essay on the political defects of Mr. 
Pitt’s administration. We lament exceedingly the insufi- 
ciency of our limits to do full justice to this critical historian, 
or even to exhibit any thing like a competent view of his 
qualifications for the office which he has, so unnecessarily, 
assumed, by going out of the track of duty marked out for 
him, and devi iating into a path which le: ads to a very different 
point. After this pompous exordium, he sag: gaciously remarks 
that, “there never, perhaps, was a period in which original 
thouzht and unprecedeited measures were more necessary in the 
conduct of affairs ; "and he repro}ates an adherence * to any 
system,” as * little short of contemptible pedantry.” (P. 399.) 
But, fair and softly ; let ot the rood reader vainly imagine, 
that the objection of this sagacious gentleman extends to every 
system ; no, it is limited exclusively to the system of Mr. 
Pitt, and the « any system” is only introduced. to preserve 
the show ow liberality; for, only four pages farther, 1. e. in p. 
403, we read to our astonishment, that, “ Jt is better to act 
UPON A ttled system, than to trust to transcendent» eloquence, 
for carrying through measures merely-calculaicd to meet the 
exigency of the moment.” We leave him and his admirers, 
if any such there be, to reconcile the reprobation of an adhe- 
rence to any system, with the recommendation to act upon & 
settled system ! What pedantry has to do witha political system, 
we are yet to discever. 

The system on which Mr. Pitt acted was one, weare assured, 
“¢ the glaring g defects of which, (brilliant as it in general was) 
constituted one prominent cause of the difficulties we have 
now to encounter.” What these defects were, we were anxious 
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to Jearn; but instead of any direct specification thereof, which, 
after his formal introduction of the subject, it was the duty 
of the writer to produce, we are rather left to infer them from 
his admonitions to the successors of that minister, what parts 
of his conduct they should studiously avoid. 


** We trust, that they will no longer think it worth while to ascribe 
to themselves his indiscriminate rage for expeditions, and the inju- 
dicious methods by which our military force was continually frittered 
away in the pursuit of remote and desultory objects ; a system which 
had well nigh destroyed the energy and character of our army. We 
trust that they will not imitate his system of favouritism, and its 
natural consequence ; his negligence in inspecting the conduct of 
subordinate officers ; his want of firmness evinced in the mutiny of the 
fleet, and in permitting the impeachment of Mr. Hastings, in com- 
pliment to the politics of one of his coadjutors, and with personal 
views, to the patronage of his administration. We trust, that they will 
not think it necessary to emulate his system of prodigality, in conferring 
the honours of the peerage, by which it has been observed, he has 
altogether changed the nature of that respectable body ; having ren- 
dered it, as we have heard well expressed, a popular body, without 
popular feelings or controul ; which is certainly not precisely in unison 
with the theory of our constitution. In the conduct of the war also, 
we trust, that they will not think it necessary to earn the name which 
he acquired of ‘ the minister of preparation,’ nor, in the conduct 
of affairs, that of ‘ the minister of expedients." J¢ zs Letter to act on 
a settled system, than to trust to transcendant eloquence, for carrying 
through measures merely calculated to meet the exigency of the 
moment; nor will they think it adviseable to form pre-conceived 
opinions upon the elements of success, to be found in the state of 
other countries, and obstinately to shut their ears, or their understand- 
ings, to intelligence from the spot calculated to overturn their preju- 
dices, Above all, we trust, ¢iat if they have once established a fair 
claim to political consistency, purity, and integrity, that they will 
suffer no spurious arguments, or favourite predilections, to give obli- 
quity to their conduct, and to weaken the impression of their public 
virtues,” 


In these warnings, then, to the present ministers, are to be 
found those glaring defects of Mr. Pitt’s system of policy, 
which were “ one prominent cause of the difficulties we have 
now to encounter.” Had the defects themselves been dis- 
tinctly stated in positive terms, and the difficulties so generally 
referred to, specified, we are persuaded, we should have been 
able to demonstrate, to the satisfaction of our readers, not only 
that (with some trivial exceptions which we shall presently 
mark) the alleged defects were no defects at all; but that 
admitting them to be defects, they neither did nor could pro- 
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duce any of our present difficulties; nay, further, that those 
difficulties would have been infinitely, more serious, but 
for the wise and provident measures ac lopted by Mr. Pitt. The 
system of expeditions appears to be the first defect in the poli- 
tical conduct of Mr. Pitt. But how a rage for expeditions can 
be called a system, which implies method, regularity, order, 
and a definite object, when the objects of such expeditions 
are alleged to have be en desultory, we do not clearly under- 
stand. ‘But, passing over the incorrectness of his language, 
let us for amoment consider the substantive part of his objec- 
tion. The expeditions undertaken during Mr. Pitt’s admi- 
nistration, were various; and if by remote is meant that some of 
them were carried on in a distant part of the world, so far, 
indeed, their objects might be called remote. But, as we 
apprehend, it is no less a duty in a minister to provide for the 
defence of the distant parts of our empire, than it is to pro- 
vide for its nearer portions, no censure can attach to him on 
that account, unless it could be shown, that, while he directed 
his attention to distant objects, he neglected objects of still 
greater consequence nearer home. He reduced, by his expe- 
ditions, all the colonial possessions of the enemy in the West 
Indies, and so curtailed their power in the east, as to render 
it impotent. By this means, he gave security to our Indian 
empire, and monopolized the commerce of Asia, while he 
diminished the resources, and crippled the means, of France. 
By other expeditions, he acquired for his country the impor- 
tant fortress of Malta; and recovered Egypt from the enemy, 
by the destruction or capture of their whole army, with an 
inferior force. Were these desuliory objects? Or did they 
impair the energy and character of our army? Did they not, 
on the contrary, increase that energy, and exalt that character, 
in the eyes of Europe? Possibly, the junction of a-British 
force, with the Austrian army in F landers, may be deemed part 
of the ruinous system of expeditions. But, in order to ascer- 
tain the wisdom of that measure, our treaties with the conti- 
nental allies, and the circumstances of the times, must be 
taken into consideration. When these treaties shall be 
impeached, it will be time enough to defend them; it is 
sufficient for the present purpose, to appeal to every officer 
who served in Flanders, whether the character of the British 
army was tarnished, or its energies weakened, by the transac- 
tions of these campaigns. The result, indeed, was not suc- 
cessful; but the success, it must be rem; embered, depended 
not on the minister who framed the treaty, in v irtue of which, 
a British army was sent to the .continent, but on those who 
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were to direct its operations while on service. The expeditions 
to Quiberon Bay, and to the Heider, are probably those on 
which the critic would attempt to justify his general charge. 
The former, indeed, was planned, we believe exclusively, by 
Mr. Windham, though we do not mean to say that the minis- 
ter, who afforded his sanction to it, was not responsib le for its 
wisdom and expediency. That expedition, however, it should 
be remembered, was undertaken at. the express desire of the 
emigrants, and under circumstances: which they, who might be 
supposed to have the best knowledge of the state of their own 
country, and of the disposition of their countrymen, judged to be 
favourable to theattempt. Its failure, therefore, cannotattach blame 
to the minister; and still less could it tend to destroy the cha- 
racter of our army, since no British troops were engaged In it. 
et ( i dition to the Helder, however, is to be defended on 
other grounds. At the time it was undertaken, the Dutch 
were severcly oppressed by their new masters, and were gene- 

raily believ ed to be e xtremely solicitous to shake off the Gallic 
yoke shi there was but a very small military force sta- 
tionary in Holland. Besides, that expedition was part of a 
comprehensive plan, formed by the allies fur the emancipation 
of Europe from the domination of the French. its failure was 
principally owing to the adverse winds, which delayed the dis- 
embarkation of the troops, and afforded time to the enemy to 
increase their force, and to prepare additional means of ‘de- 
fence; another cause of its failure was the obstinacy of the 
Russian commander, and the want of co-operation on the part 
of the Russian troops. But it cannot be lenied, that with the 
fair prospect which then presented 1 itself for wresting frona the 
French their ill-gotten power, it would have been a gross 
breach of duty, on the part of the British minister, vot to 
exert every nerve in forwarding the attainment of so desirable 
anend. Nor was the ex pedition, though it failed in its prin- 
cipal object, by any means fruitless ; for it put us in possession 
of the Dutch fleet, and gave a finishing blow to their naval 
power. But the best answer to this ill- founded charge | is to 
be derived from a comparative view of the advantag es gained 
over the enemy by the British forces, in the MN oi war, 
with those which were obtained in any former contest. We 
are persuaded that such a view would satisfy every impartial 
mind, that Mr. Pitt’s system not only exalted the character of 
our army, but that of our country also. 

His imputed system of favouritism must be explained, that 
iS, it must be proved to have existed, before any defence of 
it can either be necessary or practicable. The author on this 
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point maintains a more close reserve than upon any other; 
though, from his insinuations, we should imagine, that his 
charge of favouritism is founded solely upon the known at- 
tachment of Mr. Pitt to thé late Lord Melville ; a nobleman, 
equally respectable for his virtues and his talents, and who 
rendered most essential service to the state. Negligenee in 
inspecting the conduct of subordinate officers is, in no in- 
stance, within our knowledge, imputable to Mr. Pitt, though, 
with the affairs of an empire on his hands, such inspection 
would have been rather too much to expect from him. Want 
of firmness was never before charged on that minister, who 
possessed as much resolution and fortitude as ever fell to the 
lot of man. His conduct in respect to the mutiny at the Nore 
was highly proper, and indeed unexceptionable, And if we 
were to select any one instance, in his political career, im 
which he displayed, more than in any other, a total disregard 
of all party and personal considerations, and an anxious desire 
to distribute impartial justice, that instance would be his con- 
duct on the impeachment of. Mr. Hastings. We- differed, 
indeed, in opinion from Mr. Pitt on that occasion, and la- 
mented, as much as any men could do, the part which he 
took; but we never were either so grossly ignorant, or so scan- 
dalously unjust, as to impute it to any selfish motive, or to 
ary views of increasing “ the patronage of his administration ;” 
views which, when put in competition with the upright ad- 
ministration of justice, were repugnant to his principles, and 
abhorrent from his nature. The charge is calumnious, aud desti- 
tute even of the shadow of a gates In distributing the 
honours of the peerage, Mr. Pitt may, possibly, be open to 
the charge of prodigality; ---but, how ever we may lament the 
fact, we should not condemn the niinister beiore we had 
minutely investigated the motive and cause of such prodigality ; : 
which an attentive observer might easily have discovered in the 
diminished influe nce of the Crof nm. Wecould, wereit necessary, 
quote, on this subject, an authority which even the reviewer 
himself would be compelled to respect ;---but the discussion 
would lead us very far beyond our prescribed limits. 

The readers of the British Review are left to infer from this 
indirect reference to, rather than an explanation of, the repro- 
bated system of Mr. Pitt, what evils it has produced, “ what 
expeditions, what honours, what subordinate jobs, what léss 
subordinate intrigues, what official negligence, what obstinate 
pre-occupation of judgement, on public affairs, it may have 
occasioned, or been thought to justify.” Those readers would 
probably have thought it more to the purpose, if the reviewer 
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had taken the trouble to specify those terrible consequences of 
Mr. Pitt’s system; and may possibly conclude, with us, that 
nothing prevented him from so domg, but a total inability to 
state them. He knew full well, that it is much easier to de- 
stroy a character by insinuations than by an exhibition of facts, 
since facts are susceptible of examination, and charges founded 
on them are open to confutation. It is a dishonest proceeding, 
however, and deserving of reproof. 

The critie does not disapprove of the grateful recollection 
in which .the memory of Mr. Pitt is holden by many of his 
friends ; but he endeavours to damp the pleasure which it is 
calculated to excite, by reminding them, that, 


“If his spirit, hovering over the festive board, on the hallowed 28th 
of May, can be regaled with the incense with which ministers zn 
office adore his memory,” (adore his memory with incense! sapient 
Aristarchuses of Pater-noster Row!) ‘* the silence, the absence, and 
the indifference of these whose piety has departed with their places,” 
(quere—which be they ?) ‘* will prove fo him” (that is to the hover- 
ing spirit) ‘‘that posthumous attachment is as unsteady and trea- 
cherous, as the flattery which attends upon the career of living 


splendour.” 


No, they will prove no such thing, even if they exist, which 
we take leave to question. In truth, never was the character 
of Mr. Pitt held in greater estimation, never were his princi- 
ples more highly valued, never was the number of his friends 
so great, while living, as since his decease. So that the proof 
of posthumous attachment is decidedly against the querulous 
critic, who continues to observe : 


** In truth, it does appear that the appropriations made to them- 
selves by the children and champions of his system, if sincere, arise 
from prejudice ; if assumed, from hypocrisy ; and whether from one 
or the other, are liable to engage the consistency of our political 
agents in a servile adherence to a course of conduct that may, in new 
and untried positions of the country, be injurious to the state.” 


Much attention, truly, must this writer have paid to the 
declarations of ministers, at the Pitt Club, on the 28th of 
May! So far from any pledge being given by thém to apply 
the principles and the system of Mr. Pitt, to any new or untried 
position of the country, to which they might be inapplicable, 
that Mr. Perceval, in declaring his general admiration of both, 
especially qualified his adherence to them with the remarkable 
expression, “ as far as a change of circumstances would ad- 
mit.” Was there either prejudice, or hypocrisy, in this? 
No, it was the declaration of a manly and upright mind, not 
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afraid to avow its attachments, but preserving its own inde- 
pendence. Yet it was the alleged existence of this prejudice, 
andthe absence of all impartial accounts of Mr. Pitt’s con- 
duct, which induced this generous critic to separate * the dross 
from the metal,” in the luminous exposition of the defects of 
Mr. Pitt’s system, which we have extracted from his pages. 
Here he takes an opportunity of abusing that Political Life of 
Mr. Pitt, which we have before defended from the attacks of 
other critics. 


“* The enormous political pamphlet” (* Pamphlet, a little book ;’ 
vide Johnson's Dictionary) ‘* for which Mr. Giffard has assumed so 
unfairly the dignity of history and of political biography, is (as every 
one knows) little else than a history of the political sentiments of 
Mr. Giffard himself, z//ustrated by such extracts from the periodical 
works of the day, as fortified his sentiments, and by a careful ‘omission 
of all facts and circumstances which impugned them.” 


This is an impudent falsehood, which, in one of our former 
numbers, we sufficiently exposed. If Mr. Gifford’s political 
opinions were the same with those of Mr. Pitt, in giving a 
history of the latter, he may possibly be said, and without a 
direct violation of truth, to have given a history of the former. 
But when a critic presumes to charge a writer with a studious 
omission of facts, for the purpose of misrepresentation, he is 
bound, in common honesty, to exhibit the facts on which his 
charge is founded, otherwise he must be content to be stig- 
matized as a calumniator. As to extracts from periodical pub- 
lications, we recollect, in a note in one of the volumes of his 
Life of Pitt, an- exposure of some most gross misrepresenta- 
tions, and most dishonest omissions, in an Annual Register, 
in which it is probable the proprietors of the British Review 
may feel-some interest! But to proceed— 


“« It is for this reason principally, and from the low estimation in 
which the work seems consequently to be held, that we have deviated 
from our intention formerly expressed of reviewing Mr. Giffard’s 
production.” 


This‘is a paltry subterfuge, a pitiful evasion. If the work be 
really so contemptible as these critics profess to believe; if it 
be, indeed, so replete “ with sinsof omission and commission” 
as they have dared to assert; and if the author have had re- 
course to “ misrepresentation,” for “ private purposes” as 
they venture to affirm, then, it is a duty which they owe to 
the public to expose these radical defects, these dishonest prac- 
tices, this abominable prostitution of history to the basest 
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ends; and to consign the wretched production, which has 
been so disgraced, not merely to oblivion, but to the execration 
of all honest men. If, on the contrary, the all gations be 
wholly destitute of foundation; if they proceed from spleen, 
envy, or interest; if, as we believe, a very diiferent character 
would have been given of the work, had the names ef Messrs. 
Longman and Co.* appeared in the title-page ; then will jus- 
tice require the direction of public censure, and of public in- 
dignation, against the men, who can render a critical journal 
the vehicle of slander, imposition, and falsehood. 

Assuring these geitleme n, that if, by their abuse of Mr. 
Pitt (to whom, however, be it observed, they do justice in 
many respects, though, by a strange inconsistency they assign 
to him qualities, incompatible with many of the practices w hich 
they indirectly charge him with encouraging) they think toplease 
the respect table nobleman, towhom they have referred, (and whose 
virtues none esteem more highly than ourselves) they will find 
themselves egregiously dec sived; and recommending them to 
adhere at least to their own pro fession, of treating Mr. Pitt 
and his biographer, * with that degree of respect, justice, ‘and 
impart! tality, which are (is) due to’all men indiscriminately, 
who have exhibited talent and integrity in the service of their 
country,” we take our leave of Messrs. Longman and Co.’s 
Quarterly Advertiser. 


We had nearly overlooked the curious confession at the close 
of this notable article. 


** We have now said what we think necessary for the public good, 
and our readers will observe, that we have not drawn their uttention 
too much to the pamplilet at the head of our article; bat that, except 
some few deviations, we have successfully imitated very high practice, 
in steering cautiously clear of the work we have undertaken to 
review,” 

Do these men mean to be witty ? or'do they think a dereliction 
of. duty a subject for derision ; ‘and an imposition onthe pub- 
lic, a grount d of Sameeon | ? “Why will not these traders in 
literature lexrn wisdom from experience? The dnnual Review 





* On referring to some of the former political pamphlets of this 
author, we find that they were published by those identical booksellers; 
ands they appear to have run through many editions, it is to be pre- 
sumed, that they found them no unprofitable speculation , and as 
they contained the same principles and opinions which are here repro- 
bated in the life of Pitt, it is rather extraordinary that they should now 


* have discovered that they are ‘* held in low es\imation. 
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has been consigned to the tomb of all the Capulets; the Ecle- 
tic Review has passed into other hands; and yet, still impelled 
by the spirit of trade, they persist in the vain endeavour to 
establish a British Review, for the generous purpose of sacri- 
ficing literature at the shrine of interest. 

— — = 














ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 

The Principles of pliysiological and physical Science ; compre- 
hending the Ends jor which animated Beings were created ; 
and an Examination of the unnatural and artificial Systems of 
Philosophy which now prevail. By Richard Saumarez, Esq. 
Egerton, London. 1812. 


Tuat the present system of what is called philosophy has 
a direct tendency to lead to materialism, has been long ob- 
served, by reflecting and intelligent men. Strongly impressed 
with the mischief which such a system produces on the mind, 
Mr. Saumarez steps forward to combat its principles. After 
noticing in the introduction the state of ignorance which pre- 
vails, not only of the nature of the essential and secondary 
qualities of matter, but of the principles on which chemistry, 
as a science, is founded; he says, 


*© Much as there is to deplore, with respect to the application of 
physiology to practice, it is as a feather in the balance, when com- 
pared to the relation which it is supposed to bear to metaphysics. In- 
stead of tracing the relation which the different organs bear to each 
other, as the means that are employed, with a view toends; instead 
of exploring the natvre of life, and more especially of intellect, or 
of soul---of that principle, by which man is more especially charac- 
terized from every other animal, and by the proper exercise of which 
he is able to abstract himself from matter and from sense ;---it is te 
the attributes of matter alone, impelled by sensible objects, that the 
existence of mind is generally ascribed; and by which the doctrine 
of materialism, in its fullest extent, is attempted to be established, 
Although the doctrine of materialism is.not proclaimed in our philo-. 
sophical schools in word, I will maintain that it isso in deed. I will 
maintain that the existence of any immaterial, or spiritual, principle, 
is seldom, if ever, mentioned, much Jess employed, as constituting 
the cause of organization, or of intellection ; on the contrary, that 
it is to the organization alone, and to the matter of which the orga- 
nization is composed, that the principles of life and of mind, as 
effects, are immediately referred. It has been the object of my most 
particular solicitude, to expose the errors of such pursuits, and to 
point out the evils to which they lead ; to shew that such a system, 
instead of leading to trath, not only recedes from it, but perpetuates 
and establishes what is infinitely worse than ignorance—erroneous 
principles: that, instead of exploring the essential proportions of 
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matter, with relation to the system of order and subordination, which 
exists throughout the whole system of nature---secondary qualities 
alone, obtained by artificial means, are the objects of our present in- 
quiries. Instead of contemplating the attributes of the Creator from 
the works of creation, it is through the medium of unnatural pheno- 
mena alone, that natural, phenomena are attempted to be explained. 
I complain that the present system of what is called philosophy 
is an artificial, not a natural ore; and that the very first dic- 
tum, or aphorism, proclaimed by Lord Bacon, in his Novum 
Organum, is altogether violated by our philosophers. I com- 
plain, that instead of making (as true philosophy must ever tend 
todo) man religious, the present system is at variance with re- 
ligion, and deprives him of the benefits and of the comforts which 
religion is calculated to bestow; that instead of Jeading man 
to God, it estranges God from man, and separates to the utmost pos- 
sible distance (if. I may be allowed the expression) the soul from the 
Deity.” 

These are charges of a very serious nature; it is, neverthe- 
less, to be feared that they are well founded: too much praise, 
therefore, cannot be bestowed on the man, who has the dis- 
cernment to detect the poison, and courage to expose its hane- 
ful influence. In the view, which we shall have to give of 
the contents of .this volume, we are sensible our limits will 
prevent us from conveying to our re ~ader any adequate ideas of 
the new principle which it developes, of the errors which it 
combats and exposes. Chap. 1. On the Principles of Science. 
It is Mr.Saumarez’ cbject to shew, that in the analysis of 
facts, which are intended to constitute the principles of any 
science, none should be admitted, but such as are scientifically 
efficient of the conclusion; so that the effect produced shall 
always correspond to the nature of the producing cause ; that 
we should separate partial from general facts, accidental and 
transient attributes from those that are permanent and essen- 
tial; that without the full possession of these permanent and 
univers: il facts, a general, not a particular knowledge of any 
subject can ever be obtained ; without history we can never 
have definition ; and without. axioni there can be no science, 
We may become historians, but not philesophers ; good ar- 
tists, but not men of science. Chap. 2. On the Properties of 
Matter with Relation to Vitality. The author, after reprobating 
the usual classification of matter into animal, vegetable, and 
mineral], because defective, as it excludes water, and gaseous 
bodies in general, and the whole planetary system in particular, 
divides it, first, “into living maiter, comprehending living 
beings in general; secondly, dead matter, or the science of 
ant ‘mals and vegetables, as w ell as the whole substances of which 
these heings are composed, after the actions of life are at anend, 
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and death present; and, thirdly, with common matter; i. e. the 
rimitive elements of which the world is composed. Matter 
which either has never received the participation of life, or 
having received, has lost, it, and been resolved back intoa 
common state.” It is the object of the author to shew, that 
the phenomena, or effeets, which take place, between dead 
and common matter, and such as is living, are to be ascribed 
to a different cause; that in the former, an increase of bulk 
alone takes place, by the aggregation of the parts ; and that 
if an union takes place between bodies, whose qualities are 
different, both lose, by the combination that ensues, some of 
the properties possessed separately by each ;. and if any mass 
of common matter is acted upon by some agent, and motion 
is produced, the motion produced diminishes, and is ultimately 
lost. With living matter it is otherwise. “ If the food be 
examined which supplies the wants, and restores the waste, 
of every living system, it will be found in its attributes to be 
totally different from what it was before. The commutation 
which the food has undergone, after the process of digestion 
has been accomplished, is total and complete. Gases are 
bereaved of their expansibility, acids of their acidity, alkalies 
of their acrimony ;—all of the order of their affinities, and 
rendered bland and mild; by it, solids are liquified; things 
inanimate are animated; animated things are killed, and revi- 
vified ; the most putrid matter is deprived of its putridity, and 
made antiseptic and fresh; the most fresh and antiseptic is 
rendered susceptible of undergoing the processes of putre- 
faction and fermentation. When the assimilating organs, 
therefore, perform their functions with force and with eflicacy, 
they possess the power of changing, and of destroying, the 
sensible and chemical qualities of the substance they receive; 
they not only possess the power to act, but to resist action ; 
to change things external to themselves, without being changed 
by external things;—to convert them, instead of being con- 
verted by them.” After illustrating this position in a variety 
of ways, and pointing out the deleterious effects that are pro- 
duced, when the food acts upon the stomach, and not the sto- 
mach on the food, the author concludes that the process of 
digestion is to be referred to a living power, “ which not only 
resides in the digestive organs of the adults, but in the seeds 
of plants, and fecundated ova of animals; by which the acoro 
becomes evolved into an oak, and the whole process of nutri- 
tion and of growth carried on. It is this power which con- 
stitutes the architect by which the whole machine is erected, 
it is the base on which the whole stands, it forms the bond of 
N 2 
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of its elementary parts, the cement that unites them in one 
whole. Itis the cause primary and efficient, whence the indi- 
viduality of every living system arises, in which the form and 
. the sex it assumes essentially reside; by which the human 
species differs from the brute, the brute from the vegetable— 
the vegetable from matter inanimate and common : this power 
it is which I call life, and the matter which this power has 
assimilated and organized, which 1 call living matter. Life 
may, therefore, be detined, that power, by whose energy, dif- 
-ferent species of matter are assimilated to one kind ; a living system 
organized and formed, and the various parts of which it is com 
posed, are prolected and preserved from decomposition and d2tay.”’ 
The above definition appears to us, one of the most full and 
precise that we have ever seen. It is evidently founded on 
the distinction which exists between active and passive natures ; 
or, as Mr. Saumarez expresses it, on the power of life, and the 
aptitude and weakness of matter. It is this principle which is 
inculcated and enforced throughout the whole of the work, but 
which appears tv have been neglected hy physiologists in general, 
the late J. Hunter alone excepted. li has been to an igno- 
rance of this principle, that the scheme of materialism owes its 
existence, and more especially the Brunonian doctrine which 
is quaintly called, “ the corrupted offspring of a corrupt parent.’ 
Chapter Ll,on the Evolution of Life, comprehending ¢ the ends for 
which animated beings were created. In the investigation of 
this curious and interesting subject, Mr. Saumarez is led to 
conclude, from the simplicity of the vegetable structure, and 
from being destitute of nerves, that vegetables are void of sen- 
sation, and that the end of their existence is the production of 
fructification. In ascending the scale of beings, it is found that 
animals are distinguished from vegetables, by having a nervous 
system superadded to them, connected with a brain ; that whilst 
the lowest viders have large organs of seuse and a small 
brain; the higher have small organs of sense, and a brain 
comparatively large; insomuch “ that the magnitude of the 
brain progressively decreases from the white to the black of 
the human species, from bipeds to quadrupeds ; from birds to 
fish, from fish to insects, where all traces of the existence of 
brains and nerves, as organs separate and distinct, are altogether 
lost.” The author explains, from the difference of their con- 
struction, the difference which exists’ between: irrational and 
rational animals, between brutes and the human species ; whilst 
the end for which the former were created, is the gratification 
of the senses as the means, and the propagation of the species 
the.end. In the human species on the contrary, these form the 
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lowest of the ends which it is designed to attain; those which 
are most congenial to its nature, and which form the true 
end of its existence, more especially consist in the perfection 
of mind, in order that it may be qualified to adore the dlntighty, 
and become acceptable to him. Man may, therefore, be 
defined, a rstionai soul i an animal body, which it employs as its 
instrument. 

The distinctions which Mr. Saumarez has here enumerated 
are most important in themselves, and illustrate, in the most 
satisfactory manner, not only the reasons why man, although 
far more indigent and imperfect in his corporeal frame, than 
either brutes in general, or vegetables in particular, has, never- 
theless, the superiority over them, and stands the first in the 
whole range of animated existence: That whilst vegetables 
have vitality, without sensibility, and brutes sensibility without 
intellect, man has superadded to these a rational soul, of 
which the brain is the recipient, and the immediate instrument 
through which the operations of the soul upon the body are per- 
formed. While the sense of want and of appetite, which the or- 
gans of sense in brutes suffer, is the impulse alone whence their 
motives spring, and to the relief and gratification of which all 
their actions are especially directed, and which impulse may be 
called instinct; by the energy of which certain organs are 
employed to perform certain determinate actions, with a view to 
certain ends or consequences: they are impelled by 
natural and blind impulse, by fatal necessity, by brutal appe- 
tite. After establishing these premises, and illustrating the 
truth of them, by a variety of facts, Mr. Saumarez goes on to 
prove, that, where man acts up to the end for which he is 
creatéd, he is a free agent: “that although the brute himself, 
no meve than man, who leads the life of a brute, whose whole 
thoughts and actions are directed to the gratification of the 
senses, and whose senses are never gratified until they are 
surfeited, can never, in that degraded state, obtain any per- 
ception of spiritual things ; by the proper exercise, however, 
of the power of intellect, directed to those objects which are 
congenial to its nature, although excited by appetite and sense, 
man is, nevertheless, able to resist, to subdue, and even to 
' dct in opposition to those wants, often compelling the body to 
fast when it craves for food; to expose itself to the inclemency 
of the s¢asons, and to various dangers ; to labour and to fatigue, 
and patiently to submit to death itself. Great as these powers 
unquestionably are, they are as the dust of the earth, when 
compared to those of the Almighty. Such is the immeasura- 
ble distance which exists between the Creator and the creature ; 
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between the infinite being and the being which is finite; that 
if God had not manifested some portion of his attributes, by 
means which are on a level to the capacity of the human race, 
man must ever have been ignorant of his maker.” Hence 
arises the necessity of a revelation of the will of God to man, 
more especially as it is proclaimed in the Christian dispensa- 
tion, “‘ By means of which man is made to have a knowledge 
of himself, in order that he may know what he really is; although 
he possesses within himself asoul immortal and divine : this divine 
nature Is,nevertheless,full of corrupt affections, from the depravity 
of the animal constitution by which it is defiled, and he is less 
disposed to acquire the perfection of the one than to indulge 
the impulse of the other. Christianity will teach man that he 
is by nature born in sin, and the child of wrath; that, instead 
of resisting the allurements of passion and of vice, he is prone 
to yield to their influence; that, instead of resisting, like the 

oak of the forest, the hurricane force by which he is assailed, 
he bends to temptation, like the willow to the air; and that he 
is incapable of becoming acceptable to the Almighty by his 
own works. - Notwithstanding the fallen condition of man, he 
is not left destitute of means for attaining the end for which he is 
designed. If he employs the means, they are always within 
his reach. In order, however, to obtain regeneration from 
sin, he must give up the ‘ oldman,’ ‘ be born again,’ ‘ live in 
newness of life,’ and in the simplicity of a child, follow the 
means of salvation which are proclaimed in the gospel. By 
constant watchfulness and humility; by abstraction from pas- 
sion and from sense ; by self-examination and repentance ;_ by 
imploring before the throne of Grace, aid of the holy spirit, 
man attains that peace of mind which surpasseth all understand- 
ing; that assimilation of soul. to the divine’ nature, which 
enables him to commune with his God, and have his redemp- 
tion from sin secured, through the efficacy of his Saviour’s 
atonement. Itis the efficacy of his faith, in this atonement, 
which enables him to triumph over indigence and oppression, 
and rise in full vigour, when appetiie is no more; to bear up 
against the .toils and turmoils of this life; to smooth the brow 
of care, and dispel the gloom of despondency ; to sweeten the 
bitterness of grief, and lull agony to rest. Religion ought, 
therefore, to form the basis of every national establishment, 
and be the rock, which the whole nation as one man ought to 
grasp. It ought to form the main spring of man’s actions,— 
the beginning, the middle, and the end, of his pursuits 3 and it 
is humbly hoped, that, although the glad tidings of salvation 
have been confined to particutar people, the efficiency of the 
tonement will extend to all nations, kindreds, and languages.” 
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We have given this long extract of Mr. Saumarez’ book, in 
order to shew how intimately woven true philosophy is with 
religion, and to contrast the effects upon the mind, of the 
principles, which he has established, with those which. generally 
prevail. ‘That chemistry, whichis entirely conversant with 
the properties of matter, and whose object is confined to in- 
vestigate the changes which it undergoes by union and decom- 
position, should refer to matter, the power of organization and 
of volition, (however erroneous in itself) is easily to be under- 
stood; but that men who have any claim to the title of physio- 
logists should entertain such opinions, appears to us most 
extraordinary ; and we should not be doing our duty if we 
omitted to thank Mr. Saumarez for the ability which he has 
displayed, in exposing these errors. 

In Chapter IV. the materiality of life znd of mind are 
examined and refuted. Chapter Y. is on Sensation and its 
Objects ; in which it is most clearly shewn, that, 


** Sensation does not abide in the external substance, but in the 
living and animated being alone ; that the sensation of sweetness does 
not abide in sugar, cold in snow, or heat in fire, any more than pain 
ina whip or in asword. The proposition to be solved is this : what 
are the bodies which possess the power of conveying impressions to 
the organs of sense in general, by means of which sensation is pro- 
duced ; a proposition such as this, may be solved with as much cer- 
tainty, by a child of five years of age, as by a‘man who has lived to 
the years of Methuselah. A child will at once affirm, that strokes 
made on him by a rod give him pain ; that a rose is fragrant ; gold is 
yellow ; silver is white ; jet black ; fire hot; snow iscold. Not that 
these sensations actually inhere in ‘these bodies, but that these bodies 
impressed upon the different senses produce or excite upon them 
different sensations, to which different and appropriate names have 
been given, of illumination, variegation, of flavour and of odour, of 
hot and of cold.” 


We particularly recommend the study of this chapter to 
those who continue to affirm cold to be the mere negative of 
heat; and that neither black nor white is acolour. The Vith 
chapter is on the physiology of organic life; in which aie 
detailed the means which are employed, through the agency cf 
which the ends of existence are attained. We confess tht, 
until we had read this chapter, we were not aware of the state 
of ignorance which physiology is in at this day ; our author, 
without | ceremony or reserve, brings proof positive, that no two 
physiologists agree in opinion, respecting the mode in which 
any one organ acts; and, in the most provoking manner, 
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justifies his assertions, by quoting his authorities. We have 
extended our observations too far, to enable us to enter upon 
the physical part of the work, which we must reserve for our 
next number, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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The Rhapsody, or u Wreath for the brow of Buonaparie, Ato. 
Pp. 76. Derby, printed; J. Bell. Londog. 


THE very title of this poem, and a very appropriate title it is, 
was sufficient to explain its irregular nature, without the 
information of the author, that it consisted of effusions of 
feeling. It is, indeed, a Rhapsody, treating of various sub- 
jects, and of various characters, in a desultory manner, yet, 
not absolutely without chain or connection. The object of 
it is good; to excite a patriotic spirit of resistance to the 
great tyrant of the continent, and the inveterate enemy of 
this country in particular, which is almost the only bar to his 
attainment of universal power, The author’s principles are 
sound, and his views of public men and measures are, gene- 
rally, correct. In his opening, he endeavours to rouze the 
Bards of Britain to exertions in the common cause, while he 
professes himself to be a plain man, who “ reads not Horace, 
but who reads the News.” Be this as it may, he is evidently 
aman of good sense, and of good principles. He then directs 
his attention to the principal theme of his Rhapsody—France, 


‘* Selfish, ambitious, proud, and restless France, 
The world naw knows thee at a single glance : 
Mean and fit instrument of horrid pride, 
Lured by a tyrant—he, thy cruel guide, 
Laughs at thy misery, thy wretched state, 
Feels but his vanity and envious hate, 
To a great country whe his rage defies, 
—Grieves for thy folly, and sad destinies. 
. The rock of ruin; he shall split upon, 
Lewis knew Malborough—he knows Wellington. 
What other man like him could vilely dare? 
What other nation would not see his snare ? 
Self is his idol, and his only good, 
Is selfish glory on a seaof Blood. 
Oh ! what a heart is that, could proudly see, 
A desolated world, and ruined liberty. 
Of such a glory what the fatal price ? 
‘Tis —virtue humbled and the pride of vice ? 
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’Tis scorn of wisdom and the social tie; 
 *Tis life of strife—and death of misery ; 

’Tis of rebellious hell the first great plan, 

Wreck of God's blessings to the soul of man.” 


The Bard wisely cautions his countrymen against the 
artifices of the enemy, oue of which consists in frequent pro- 
fessions of a pacific disposition. 


‘¢ Tt should be recollected that Buonaparte has often talked as if he 
wished for peace ; partly, perhaps, to soothe and flatter his own 
people under their privations, and partly to prodace discontent in this 
country. He never will make a peace, but with a view that-it should 
pave his way tothe ruin of England. This explains the disappoint- 
ment of the Moniteur, and its philippics against Mr. Fox, on the 
failure of their overtures for peace, at the commencement of his 
administration.” 


He then refers to those democratic brawlers who are inces- 
santly declaiming against their own country, and sounding the 
praises of France ; and he recommends them to go thither in 
search of liberty and Buonaparte. 


‘¢ Ye hailed bis praises from your Fox’s throat, 

And, be he Emperor—or Sans-Cullotte !— 

Be what he will, yet you can wish him well, 

If he perplex your country and our Perceval. 

Your Fox !—the statesman, patriot, and the wit !— 
Yes you remember him—aind I remember Pitt. 

How flashed your rage ! he used you as his tool ; 
Vain your fond hope, for Fox had judgment cool ; 
Though ke might swell the surge—the wordy tide, 
Yet latent reason had a hand, to guide : 

But of his feelings, ¢his, the deep disgrace, 

His country’s love but held the second place. 

How sweet to you is all that dims his fame ; 

And hateful all that minds you of bis name : 

I half agree with you, for I can Holland hate ; + 
Come,—love ye Wellesley too, that pillar of the state. 
Give up your hope, nor snuff the horrid storm !— 
You who would give us,—ruin for reform ;— 





— 


* « Your Fox !---the statesman, patriot, and the wit :---" 

“«« It will be recollected, that Mr. Fox was the idol of the democrats, 
before he came into power, on the supposition, that he would go all 
Jengths with them; but, disappointed in their expectations, their 
love has been changed into hate----They now detest his memory. : 

t “ I cannot forget (though ‘tis how many years since) an eulogium 
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Tyrants yourselves, all governments ye hate ; 

To curse your blessings, your peculiar fate. 
Reform yourselves, and your own business mind, 
But that ye hate---I preac h but to the wind.” 


The advice to begin reform at home, that is, to the reformers 
to reform themselves, before they attempt to reform the state, 
is both just and necessary, but, for that very reason, it will 
not be followed. 


“© O Pitt!--- 

Thou Patriot champion of thy country’s cause !--- 
Thou guardian of her safety and her laws ; 

1 have been told, that I should live to see 

Thy triumph over British Liberty ! 

Oh !---I have seen, though blinded with my tears, 
The last sad day of thy laborious years ; 

And now I see, with an exulting grief, 

Thee owned, of all her patriots---first and chief. 
Oh---had he lived---I chasten the desire !--- 
He---purifies the thought, with heavenly fire. 

O freedom, next to duty, source of bliss, | 
Freedom has made my country---what she is ; 
And thus, my country’s glorious rays have shone, 
In Pitt, in Nelson, and in---Wellington !” 


A contrast is now drawn between freedom and slavery, as 
exemplified on the state of the rival countries, England and 
France. Here the Bard digresses, and descants, for some 
pages, on Walter Scott and Lord Byron; espousing the part 
of the former against the latter. When returning to politics, 
he thus addresses Lord Grenville : 


** Grenville, I grieve an Englishman was born, 
To fall from public love to public scorn ; 
And with thy talents, erst my second pride,* 
And with thy spirit that base France defied, 
And promised---that our toils should never cease, 
Till we had safety, and a glorious peace ! 





4 


on the character of Buonaparte, reported to have been delivered by 
Lord H. inthe House of Lords, in which was given, as one of his 
attributes,---‘* The splendour of his artifice.” 


* «* And with thy talents erst my second pride.” 

** It will be generally recollected who (in the House of Lords) was 
his Majesty's chief minister during Mr. Pitt's first administration. 
And at that time every one who turned an eye towards politics, feel 
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Hew sunk, bow fallen is thy high desire !--- 
No fiend could rob thee of thy manly fire ; 
Some sneaking feeling of the baser mould, 
Or avarice of power, or love of gold, 
Has wormed its vileness to thy lofty mind, 
And dimmed thy honour’s track that nobiy shined !--- 


Such of thy glory is the fatal price, 
Dead is her radiant, flow !---It glares in ice ; 
Shivering thou stand’st, the once-glad stream beside, 
In shame, repertance, disappointed pride ! 


Dost thou remember, when our senates hung, 
With rapture on their Pitt’s their Grenville’s tongue ? 
Didst thou not tell them that their mighty word 
To all the corners of the earth was heard ; 
That all the world, with anxious, hopeful eye, 
Looked to the balance of their mandate high ? 
Dost thou remember him whose high controul, 
Roused thy best energies, and fired thy soul ? 
And didst thou fail, when he, alas ! was gone 
Thou ! whom thy country felt her chosen one ! 
How blest a feeling, might have soothed thy mind, 
The manly grief, that pleasure most refined, 
Whieh may with nature's sufferings sweetly blend !--- 
The cherished memory, of a dear---lost friend ! 
That cear lost friend, alas ! whose glorious name, 
Shall glare on Grenville everlasting shame.” 


This admonitory strain is pursued through two more pages. 





the decided character of Lord G.’s sentiments with respect to the 
French revolution, and the line of conduct which it was the duty of 
the government of this country to pursue. 

‘* There came a time when the pressure on public affairs was such 
that Mr, Pitt thought it right to propose a coalition of parties and an 
union of abilities in the country’s service, His M———y had ime 
pressions that necessafily excluded the leader of opposition. At 
this crisis Lord G. declared that he would not form a: part of any 
adminuistration from which Mr. Fox was peremptorily excluded. 

‘© It is unnecessary to remind any one of the universal opinion that 
prevailed at that time of the predilection of the Prince in favor of Mr. 
Fox and his party. Add to this the thea seeming probability that the 
Prince would soon become either Regent or King, and what is the 
conclusion? Who can will make it---Whocan not? An adiminis- 
tration was formed without Lord G. Few at the time perhaps rightly 
appreciated his motives. His M y's feelings must be known to 
Lord G. The common impression was regret tor the loss of his ser- 
vices.” 
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Alas! Lord Grenville-has, unhappily, supplied but too many 
materials for sarcastic remarks, and pointed admonition, by the 
glaring contest between the first years of his political life, and 
_ the conduct which he has pursued since the last appointment 
of Mr. Pitt to the office of Prime Minister. The terrors 
which are we}l known to assail the mind of Buonaparte, in his 
hours of privacy, are alluded to in the following passage : 


‘* Where is the man of power, of cruel deed, 
That is permitted now to bruise the reed ?— 


Thou monster worm, who on thy wings of pride, 
Hast dared gach. deed of earth, and heaven defied ! 
Thou by thyself hast sworn and the most high 
Shall blast thy impious wing !—shalt thou not die ?— 

How shall avail thee then !—wat thou Aast been ? 
"Tis done.—And closes now the sinful scene. 

Of all to come !—where fled the boasiftl scorn ? 
Aye—there are terrors that can not be borne, 
Madness and rage, and fear, the shattered mind, 
Torn by the fury of dire passion’s wind !— 
Chaos of thought, whose whirling clouds uprear 
Shapes !—of unutterable fear !” 


SS SS SR gg re ep ee 


‘Thus conscience does make cowards of us all.’ The 
Prince Regent is justly praised for his conduct in pursuing the 
wise policy of his father, and in retaining in his councils those 
ministers In whom his father placed his confidence. 


Vi] 


** Blest be thy manly heart, thy head to cbuse 
Those servants that thy trust shall not abuse. 
Think not mere talents can preserve the state ; 
Still, like thy father, take the good and great : 
They look to conscience for their best applause ; 
They can feel courage in fair virtue’s cause ; 

They fear God's judgments, but his mercy trust,— 
Awhile, the wicked may prevail for purpose just. 


High office to high qualities allied, 
(So human frailty shews) may lead to pride. 
Base flattery’s breath may swell the bosom high, 
But, soon, it falls in the repentant sigh ; 
And prajse deserved (so virtue is beset) 
May injure, while it pays the grateful debt. 
Ah, let not pride thy manly heart assail !— 
Pride is thine enemy’s, whose heart shall fail : 
It is not dignity.—In wisdom’s sight, 
. What is true greatness ?— Fortitude in right !— 
» Biest sense of duty energy refiaed !— 
True inborn vigour of the dauntless mind. 
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How did mere talents for their country stand,* 
When she demanded—every heart and every hand ? 

What said they, proudly boasting,—*‘* Now, Behold ! 
“© Ours is Ability !—and ours the Gold !” 

Yes, they could talk !—Mere chattering Daws ! 

But, they were dastards in their country's cause !— 
Sach men as these, to power shall Britain call, 
To save her money, and insure her fall ? 

Their Patnce !—and Country, know their selfish arts, 
Know they have tongues, and know they have not hearts ; 
True British hearts that shall the world defy, 

Though all the world, in arms, the cast of ruin try. 

What is his heart, that to his country cold, 
(Because he does not serve her for ber gold) 
Feels its blood quicken at his country’s woe, 
Beats to the praises of her direst foe ? 

Can He deserve his country’s just applause ? 
“© Face without heart, a hireling in her cause ? 


Renewing his call on his countrymen to be grateful for the 
blessings which they enjoy under our. happy constitution, he 
adininisters a little wholesome castigation to the quid-nuncs 
of the Common-Hall. 


** Peace te you Londoners, ye doughty cits, 
Keen commcn councilmen—let rust your wits, 
Since wordy Whitbread now has changed his mind,¢ 
And spits no longer Waithman’s gall—refined. 
Js there then hope ? may his delirium cease ! 
Or is he haunted still by ghosts of peace ?— 
Alas! alas! we must our steps retrace, 
And confidenee in Buonaparte wisely place ;¢ 
Sing despot praises from the British shore, 
Tell the wide world her freedom is no more.” 








* «© How did mere talents for their country stand,” 

“* The desertion of Russia, the provocation of Turkey, the hopeless- 
ness of success against France, and the consequent total want of 
energy, were their characteristics. 

** Mr. Pitt’s friends did not form themselves into an opposition, but 
endeavoured to stimulate ministers to exertions. Mr. Whitbread, 
that fish ef opposition waters, then plied his restless fins alone.”’ 

+ ‘* Since wordy Whitbread now has changed his mind.” 

‘“On Lord Wellington's success Mr. Whitbread rejoived very ener- 

een 
t “ And confidence in Buonaparte wisely place.” 

* See the report of Mr.Whitbread’s most remarkable speech, on his 
moving for American papers, immediately before the conclusion of 
the Session, when there could not be any discussion here, and when 
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The whole of Mr. Whitbread’s conduct respecting America 
and the Orders in Council, cannot be too severely reprobated ; 
it is precisely such conduct as might be expected from a 
Jeffersonian member of the American congress, or from one 
of Buonaparte’s conservative senators ; but certainly not such 
as, before the American rebellion, was ever witnessed in a 
British parliament. If we mistake not, however, this gentle- 
man, and all his colleagues in the same worthy cause, will soon 
be obliged to read their recantation ; for, convinced as we are, 
that neither the Orders in Council, the asserted right of search, 
nor any of the alledged causes of w ar, were the real operative 
motives, on the mind of Mr. Madison ; ; but that, adopting the 
system of his predecessor, he has sold I simself and his country 
to France ; we conclude that nothing short of the fear of an 
actual resistance by force, and a consequent dissolution of the 
union, will induce the president to retrace his steps, to violate 
his engagements with Buonaparte, and to return toa state 
of peace and amity with this country. From all, indeed, 
which we have witnessed and heard, since the revocation of 
the Orders in Council, we incline to change our opinions on 
that subject, so far, at least, as to think that it was no bad 
policy, on the part of our ministers, to make the experiment, 
with a view to ascertain the real views and designs of the 
American government. The opposition have already pledged 
themselves to second the ministers in carrying on the war 
with effect against the United States, provided the revocation 
of the Orders in Council should not produce a change in their 
policy, and a consequent cessation of hostilities. “Tis true, 
we have known many similar pledges, on the part of oppo- 
sition, remain unredeemed; but we hope that, for once, they 
will fulfil both their promise ‘and their duty, by a firm resistance 
of the tools of Buonaparte, in whatever part of the world they 
may chance to reside. ‘The Bostonians have manifested a fixed 
resolution to oppose the system of Mr. Madison; and should 





conciliatory disquisition was on foot in America. At this crisis did 
Mr. Whitbread choose to flame a speech of encouragement to the 
American president. But I doubt not Mr. Whitbread can reconcile 
this with the principles of patriotic opposition, Mr. Whitbread is 
no place-hunter. The pride of opposition is not, perhaps, inconsistent 
with wonderful humility towards America. 

America! and shall thy scions rise, 

Watting their odours to proud despot-skies ? 

Oh ! cut them down to their more noble root, 

"Tis British still !—and, let it free/y shoot |" 
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the latter persist in his wayward policy, and sacrifice the true 
interests of his country to his own prejudices and connections, 
it is more than probable that a separation of the northern from 
the southern states will ensue. ‘“‘ There seems,” says the 
author in a note, “ to be a perfect understanding and concert 
of measures between Buonaparte and the American president. 
During the embargo, and when the Baltic was thought to be 
closed against us.” ‘ What would they do,” said an Ameri- 
can Journalist, ‘‘ with famine staring them in the face.” We 
can tell this miserable satellite of Mr. Madison, what they 
would not do, even in such a case; they would not truckle to 
Buonaparte ; they would not, when free themselves, join the 
greatest despot that the world ever produced in crushing the 
freedom, and destroying the independence, of other nations ; 
they would not, in short, basely sacrifice the welfare of their 
country, to conciliate the favour, or to secure the bounty, of any 
tyrant upon earth; much less of that sanguinary and merciless 
tyrant, to whom the following address applies, whose vices are 
unredeemed by a single good quality, and whose bloody deeds 
are unchequered by a single act of mercy. 


“* Of marble heart, thou standst in gloomy state, 
Without a sympathy !—Tay THanks are hate! 

What thy enjoyments then ?~—Delight in blood! 

To doubt the wicxken, and to scorn the Goon! 

To think !—(thy mighty course of mischief run) 
Posterity shall say—thus He hath done.* 

Beware !—the time shall come when know thou wilt— 
Ills of no remedy—are pangs of guilt. 

Thou art the wretch, whom heaven permits to flame, 
The scourge of wickedness,—of vice the shame !— 
Imace oF vice! in thee her features glow, 

At once our scorn, and direful cause of woe! 
Now, what says folly, who, erewhile,t 
Disgraced thy flatteries with her smile? 
What knows credulity, who, taught by fear,+ 
Lent to thy lavished Jies the willing ear ? 





* «* Posterity shall say—thus he hath done.” 

«« Buonaparté, in a public document, has expressed himself in these 
words, or nearly; the thoughts I am correct in. ‘ I would rather 
fail in a great undertaking, than succeed by ordinary means : and I 
shall hear my last hour strike, regardless of the opinion of posterity.’ 
—He would excite her wonder regardless of her blame.” 

Tt ‘* Now, what says folly, who, erewhile.” 
‘* Buonaparte was for some sears the idol of the English Jacobins.” 
¢ ‘© What knows credulity, who, taught by fear,” 

“‘ The disgraceful policy of Prussia may be accounted for on mixed 
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And base fed envy, what thy triumphs now, 
Though thou hast seen thy mighty neighbour bow ? 
How looks that aneient-greatness, who hath tied* 
His gallant neck to thy base wheels of pride ? 
How wears he, of vain state, the pomp—the shew, 
Regardless and forgetful of his subjects’ woe >— 
Of valour’s hand that could their courage tame, 
When armed with wasting fire thy vaunting spoilers came. t 
Let him repent—the wretched shackle tear, 
And shew that it was forged, in moments of despair.” 


It is scarcely possible to conceive two great powers to be 
more humbled in pride, more lowered in the scale of nations, 
and more degraded in character, than Austria and Prussia; 
the former in particular. Prussia, flying from the extreme of 
temerity to that uf cowardice; neglecting the most favourable 
opportunities for crushing the tyrant which has since crushed 
her: preferring the gratification of obsolete hatred, and of 
antiquated rivaiship, to the destruction of the general enemy 
of ali; then, staking her independence, as it were, on the fate 
of a single battle, and wanting. resolution to repair the evils 
which her rashness had incurred; surrendering the very guards 
of her political existence, without another struggle, and sunk 
from the rank of a second rate power, into the degraded state 
of a crowned vassal, holding his throne by the frail tenure of 
his conqueror’s will! Such is Prussia, at the present moment ! 
As to Austria, her situation is, if possible, still more degrad- 
ing. | 
We now pass from speculations on the state of foreign coun- 
tries, to the contemplation of a domestic object, dear to every 
Briton, who reveres distinguished virtue, and who has a single 
spark of loyalty in his bosom. 


Ye sceptred few and ye unsceptred great, 
Who, proud of power and the vain pomp of state, 





motives—Fear of Buonaparte, silly hope that his flatteries might be 
true, and envy of Austria.” : 
* «* How looks that ancient greatness who hath tied.” 
** Oh !—what is the contrast between the once gallant efforts of the 
Archdoke Charles, and the present fallen state of Austria!” 
t ‘* Of valour’s hand that could their courage tame, 
When armed with wasting fire the vaunting spoilers came.” 
“* The famous battle of Esling, is not forgotten. The French armies 
were guilty of the most horrid ravages in their Jast irruption into the 
Austrian states ” 
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Think high ambition is not stained by blood !— 
Blush and behold our glorious George the good !— 
Here the true rays of human-greatness blend ; 
The kindest father and the mighty friend !— 
The friend of nations in the mighly cause 
Of their own greatness—liberty and laws !— 
Far is the theme above iy idle song ! 
His power, his love of right, his hate of wrong ! 
Beam HEAVENLY ComForT ! on his Keen distress, 
Raysof THAT crown, which shall his virtues bless ! 
Deluded France, our gracious monarch see !— 
Thou man of blood, I turn again to Tugs !”’ 


We pass over the farther description of this “ man of 
blood,” who cannot be contemplated without liorror, though the 
delineation of his crimes is highly conducive to an object of 
great public utility. Nor have we room to dwell on the fright- 
ful picture of revolutionary France, which is here holden up to 
our view. The bard seems to have taken a farewell of the 
muses, and to have resigned his pen, with the intention never 
more to resume it. If his poetry be not entitled to pre-eminent 
praise for sublimity, the merit of correctness cannot be with- 
holden from it. Besides, if there were more room for critical 
censure than there really is, the modesty of his pretensions 
would effectually secure him against it. Higher praise, than 
that which genius extorts, is due to his principles, religious and 
political ; and on this account we are sorry to take our Jeave of 
him; with his concluding strains— 


<< Tis now the dark and silent hour, 
No more the vanities of life 
Shall stir me, to the wordy power, 
That paints with grief their various strife. 
Give me the peace that duty knows, 
Her downy pillow, without thorn ; 
Here is the calm, the blest repose !— 
And hers, the purely joyful morn ! 
How happy he, who cheerful views, 
With hope, his life’s declining sun ; 
Nor crimes, nor passion sadly rues, 
But says !—* Thy blessed wit BE pone!’ ” 








POLITICS. 


So often, since the commencement of the awful contest in which 
this nation has been engaged, with a very short interval of equivocal 
No. 173, Vol. 43, October, 1812. O 
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peace, for the last twenty years, have our hopes been raised, by sudden 
exertions of vigour, on the part of the continental powers, and so 
often disappointed, that we have naturally become distrustful, and 
yield ourselves, with reluctance, toa delusion which has so frequently 
misled us. With such feelings have we, till lately, contemplated the 
new scene which has been exhibited in the north ;—not that we ever 
thought the Emperor of Russia destitute of resolution or courage ;— 
but that our fears, so long cherished by the impotence of sovereigns, 


rose, almost without reflection, superior to our hopes. Casting a 


retrospective eye on the past conduct of Alexander, we descry some 
strong proofs of that decision of spirit, and fortitude of mind, which 
he now displays in a manner so honourable to himself. His marked 
resentment of the murder of the Duke dEnghien, his resolute co- 
operation with the Austrian emperor, his gallant conduct at the battle 
of Austerlitz, and his generous demeanour, after the conclusion of a 
dishonourable peace between Francis and Buonaparte, all combine to 
raise his character very high in the estimation of Europe. Nor was 
his subsequent conduct, at the peace of Tilsit, sufficient to erase 
these favourable impressions ;—for he was shamefully abandoned by 
those who had promised him assistance, and who, like provident 
statesmen, chose rather to husland their resources, than, by the 
appropriation of a small part of them to the relief of an ally, to pre- 
vent him from being overwhelmed by a superior force. 

But if any doubt of the spirit and disposition of this prince had 
remained in our minds, every part of his conduct, since the com- 
mencement of the present war, is calculated to remove them. In 
Portugal alone, and there by the encouraging presence of a British 
force, and by the positive direction of a British commander, had suf- 
ficient resolution been manifested to devote towns and villages to 
ruin, rather than leave them to supply the means of subsistence to an 
invading enemy. This patriotic example has been followed by the 
Russian government, nobly seconded by the whole population of the 
country. In zeal, and in courage, the soldier has vied with his com- 
mander, the peasant with his prince ; and the war is, in every sense 
of the term, truly, and emphatically, national. So long as this 
spirit shall continue to mark the governors and the governed, Russia 
will be safe, Her generals, indeed, are equal to any which the san- 
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guinaty Corsican can bring into the field ; her ttoops are as brave, as 
well disciplined, as those of France and her vassals; and are, mere- 
over, nerved by patriotism, and supported by an innate sense of the 
justice of their cause. They are fighting, too, be it remembered, 
for their homes, their families, their laws, and their religion. They 
are impervious to that weapon which the Corsican has so often 
employed with success—intrigue ; and superior to corruption. The 
new-fangled liberty and equality, which the Emperor of the slaves of 
France, with such admirable consistency, sounds in their ears, have 
no charms forthem ; their habits, and their principles, are fixed, and 
are no more to be moved by the philosophy of the French schools, 
than their strength, and their resolution, are to be subdued by the 
tactics of the French armies. They are, besides, encouraged by the 
recollection of the atchievements of their countrymen in the plains of 
Italy ; they remember that Soworrow drove the best generals, and « 
veteran troops of France, before him, with the rapidity of lightning ; 
—and, they naturally conclude, that as he killed Joubert, defeated 
Moreau, and foiled Massena ; so may Kutusow, and his brave asso- 
ciates, slay Macdonald, defeat Murat, and foil Buonaparte. 

In all the operations which have occurred since the irruption of the 
Gallic hordes into the Russian dominions, the Russian Generals have 
displayed a degree of military skill and knowledge which Buonaparte, 
we suspect, was little prepared for ; and in no instance have they suf- 
fered themselves to be out-manceuvred by the enemy ; while every effort 
of the Tyrant to force them to action, on his own ground, has proved 
ineffectual. Where they have fought, they have fought skilfully and 
resolutely. In most instances they have been the conquerors, and 
where victory has decided for the French, it has been purchased at a 
much dearer rate than they could afford to pay for it. The attempt to 
conquer such a country is madness ; and if Buonaparte persevere ia his 
system, which we do not believe he will, his ruin must be the 
consequence. Probably, after reducing his army to a situation of ex- 
treme peril, he will basely desert them, as he did in Egypt, and retura 
to Paris—if he can. | 

But the most disgusting part of this strange exhibition, that from 
which the generous and manly mind most revolts, is the conduct pur- 
sued by the crowned vassals of the Usurper in the unnatural war now 
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waging against Russia. That the petty princes of Germany, the 


wretched creatures of his will, the miserable tools of his power, should 
be passively obedient to his maudate, may raise our contempt, though 
it cannot excite our surprize ; but that the Austrian and Prussian Mo- 
narchs should become his abject vassals, that they should repay Russia 
for her generous defence of é/eir dominions, by assisting the Tyrant 
who laboured to subdue them, to conquer her own ; that they should 
abet him in destroying the only kingdom on the Continent which 
could, at any future time, enable them to throw off the yoke, which, 
it must be supposed, they unwillingly bear; betrays at once sucha 
dereliction of principle, such a degradation of character, such a suici- 
dal disposition, and such a profligate abuse of the power which Provi- 
dence has vested in their hands for far different purposes, that it can- 
not be contemplated without the most painful sensations of horror and 
indignation. Itis, indeed, impossible to conceive any thing in human 
nature so totally degraded, so completely callous to every feeling which 
distinguishes rhan in society, or which even elevates him, in-the scale 
of beings, above the brute creation, as these two wretched princes. 
It is not only the base abandonment of all just and honourable princi- 
ciple, which fixes a stigma on their conduct, and a stain on their cha- 
racters, not to be effaced by time ; but, the gross intellectual ifnbecility, 
rendering them blind to their own immediate interest, leading them 
to adopt a system of policy incompatible with their personal security, 
and to employ their armies for purposes, which, if accomplished, must 
prove fatal to the happiness, to the welfare, and to the independence, 
of their people ; which sinks them to the lowest point in the scale of 
reason. Under these cireumstances, how can their generals and 
troops, who must feel themselves to be the devoted victims of the 
cowardice, treachery, and weakness, of their masters, fight with 
energy or zeal? And what a spectacle does Russia now exhibit ! 
attacked by as motley an army as any Eastern potentate ever brought 
into the field; and composed of people peculiarly interested in the 
preservation of that very monarchy which they have been sent to 
destroy! And all these various nations of the oppressed Continent 
thus send forth their tributary hordes, to support the insatiate ambi- 
tion of a low-born Usurper, whose hatred of all ancient dynasties is as 
notorious, as are his views of universal empire ! 
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But, for some time, the eyes of Europe have been turned on that 
extraordinary character whom the revolutionary wheel, in one of its 
gyrations, has placed in the situation of Heir Apparent to the Throne 
of Sweden. Mistrustful of this man we ever have been, and ever shall 
be, till we shall see him once so fully committed with his former patron 
and master, as to leave him no hopes of pardon, and, therefore, no 
means of return. We know, indeed, that our naval commander in 
the Baltic thinks favourably of his present disposition and designs ; 
but, we confess, the extreme tardiness of his military preparations, at 
a period when every circumstance and consideration imperatively call 
for particular promptitude and expedition, has not tended to strengthen 
our hopes, or to allay our apprehensions. We shall wait, however, 
for more decisive indications of his real intentions, before we form a 
conclusive opinion on the subject. On the whole, we consider the 
state of public affairs as presenting an improved aspect, and we are 
not without hope, that the example which Spain, Portugal, and Russia, 
have set, may be followed by other nations, particularly the Swiss, the 
Tyrolese, and the Dutch, who have felt the weight of French tyranny. 
In the Peninsula, the allied arms continue to triumph, and every 
vaunted general of France is compelled to acknowledge the superior 
skill of the British commander, and to feel the superior prowess of 
his troops. It is not, however, without some surprise, nor indeed 
without some unpleasant feelings, that we have observed, in the ac- 
counts of the various actions, littke or no mention of the Spanish 
forces! Surely, when the object of contention is the recovery of 
their country, of their personal freedom, and of their national inde- 


pendence, the post of danger should be theirs. At least, they ought 


to partake, in an equal degree, the perils of the field, and the ho- 
nours of victory. Instead of this, however, we see the troops of 
Portugal (lately objects of contempt to these same Spaniards) fighting 
by our side, and nobly contending for Spanish interests, on Spanish 
ground! We fear ‘ there’s something rotten in the state of Den- 
mark.” But now or never must the Spanish army redeem their cha- 
racter, which has been woefully stained by the lengthened siege of 
Cadiz, the ignominious surrender of Blake, and by the late un- 
accountable inactivity, when they suffered the capital of their empire 
to be wrested from the hands of the usurper without their assistance, 
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The moment is critical ; whatever skill and courage can effect, will, 
we know, be atchieved by Lord Wellington and his followers ;—but 
Soult and Suchet have still a formidable force, which, with the scat- 
tered remains of Marmont’s army, (for reinforcements from France 
are now out of the question) may present such a resistance as it will 
require the united efforts of the Peninsula tosubdue. Every French- 
man, now in Spain, might with ease be destroyed or expelled, were 
the Spanish government to make efforts of corresponding energy, and 
which are perfectly within their power. But their inexplicable inert- 
ness on the most perilous occasions, compared with the magnitude of 
the object for which they contend, has certainly rendered us more 
mistrustful than we formerly were. Our government, however, de- 
serve the highest praise, for the activity and extent of their exertions 
s0 to strengthen the British army in Spain, as to enable it to act on a 
broader scale of operations. Their zeal, indeed, has borne an exact 
proportion to the inactivity of the Spaniards; ¢hey are fully aware, 
both of the magnitude of the danger, and of the necessity for more 
extended and more vigorous efforts. Had Marmont not been deficient 
in skill and judgement; had he adopted a different policy, and pur- 
sued a different plan of operations previous to the baitle of Salamanca, 
that action would never have been fought, and Joseph had now been 
in quiet possession of Madrid. But he foolishly pressed too close on 
the British quarters, and thus produced, by senseless provocation, the 
defeat which he sustained. ‘This may appear strange to some of our 
readers, but the fact is unquestionable, | 
In our domestic politics, the election is the most interesting object. 
While the seditious prints, which, with a baseness peculiar to 
themselves, suffer no opportunity to escape either for raising the cha- 
racters of our enemies at the expence of our natioual character, or of 
vilifying the ministers of their sovereign, abused the government for 
their temerity in daring to appeal to the people, and proudly anticipated 
the complete triumph of their own friends, the sober sense of the 
electors, has demonstrated the fallacy of their hopes, and the folly of 
their conclusions. Wherever the great favourites of the opposition 
have stood a contest wiih their political opponents, they have been 
beat; and thus, arguing on their admitted principle, the people have 
condemned their measures, and sanctioned with their approbation the 
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conduct of ministers. But the most marked, signal, and galling 
defeat, which these men have sustained, has been the rejection of 
Roscoe at Leicester ; of Romilly at Bristol ; and of Brougham at Liver- 
pool. At these two last places in particular, that despicable engine 
of faction, the Morning Chronicle, proclaimed 2 certain triumph for 
the doughty champions of peace and reform. The conductor, however, 
has found himself woefully mistaken ; and thus dispirited and chop- 
fallen, he may have recourse to an harmless occupation, for which his 
talents eminently qualify him, and begin, in perfect innocence, 
‘To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer!” 

The Brewer's druggist, and the retailer of flannel petticoats, have 
been also rejected by the citizens of London, who are, however, not 
a little disgraced by the number of votes which such candidates, though 
unsuccessful, obtained. Much might be said on.the disappointment 
of Brougham, the Edinburgh critic, and the oppugner of the Orders 
in Council, and on his lamentations at Liverpool. But .we must 
reserve this task for some other opportunity, unless this notable 
patriot should resume the intention which he had lately professed, of 
quitting the senate for the bar ; having found the duties of the former 
incompatible with the pursuits of the latter. In that case, our notice 
will be confined to his precious effusions in his favourite review ; ia 
the last number of which, the independent Mr. Jeffery has be- 


spattered him with more fulsome panegyric than the veriest parasite 


of a court ever lavished on his prince. As far as we can, at present, 
judge of the choice made by the electors, on the first occasion, the 
patriots will have no cause to rejoice in the result of this appeal to the 
people. We believe, on the contrary, that the hands of ministers 
willbe materially strengthened, as, we are sure, they ought to be, so 
Jong as they shall continue to observe the line of policy which they 
have hitherto pursued. 
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To the Editor of the Antijacohin Review. 
The Catholic Question. 
SiR, 
The able and praiseworthy manner in which you have advocated 
“the cause of the Established Church, against the Popish assaults, 
levelled at the stability of that fabric, has* secured to you the most 
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fervent gratitude of the enlightened part of the community. It is a 
cause, indeed, in whtch we are ‘all so deeply concerned, that every 
reflecting mind must feel impressed with the importance of the 
subject, and view with the most lively sensations, the efforts you 
havé made to stem the torrent of disaffection, which has recently 
burst forth at some of the meetings in the sister country.—As it is im- 
possible, however, engaged as you are on such a variety of topics, 
that you can bestow that attention to the momentous struggle already 
commenced, and threatened to be renewed with augmented force, by 
the Catholics of Ireland, against the Ecclesiastical and Civil govern- 
ment of this Protestant state, which the subject so imperiously 
demands, I avail myself of the candid license, afforded by the regu- 
lations under which your review is conducted, of sending you, for the 
consideration of your readers, a copy of a most important series of 
resolutions lately published by the ProresTants or Stico, which, 
having ouly accidentally met my view, may, from the like cause that 
prevented me from sooner perusing it, be perfectly unknown to the 
bulk of Excrisa Protestants, whose vital interests it so much 
concerns, And I venture at the same time to forward to you, by way 
of couirast to that Patriotic document, a transcript of the declarations 
of the Carnorics or Gatway, who assembled together with the 
avowed purpose of frustrating the amiable design of the Protestants 
of Sligo. 

The.former paper which I have extracted from the Sligo Journal, is 
as follows : ? 

“ PROTESTANT MEETING.” 

“On Wednesday, pursuant to a resolution of the Grand Jury at our 
last assizes, as numerous and respectable a meeting of the Protestant 
inhabitants of this county, as perhaps ever assembled on any occasion, 
attended at the Court House of Sligo, for the purpose of expressing 
their sentiments on the important question of the disabilities still af- 
fecting our Roman Catholic fellow subjects. 

** About two o'clock, the right honourable Henry King was called 
to the chair ; and after some preliminary proceedings, the following 
resolutions were proposed by OwenWynne, Esq. and seconded by Col. 
Irwin. In opening the business of the day, Mr. Wynne, in a neat 
and appropriate address, adverted to the occasion of the assem- 
blage, and made some apposite allusions, not only to the present state 
of the laws affecting the Roman Catholic body, but to that galling and 
oppressive code, which, to the honour of his present Majesty, and the 
legislature of the country, have long since ceased to exist on the face of 
our statute books. : 

‘* In seconding the resolutions, Col, Irwin took occasion to animad- 
vert on the shameful and illiberal system of detraction, which never- 
failingly attended the expression of sentiments on the part of the 
Protestants of Ireiand, deemed in any or the slightest degree inimical 
to the present and future views of the Catholic body, and felt that a 
prompt and decisive tone on the present occasion was a duty which 
every friend to the British constitution should consider as absolutely 
indispensable. 
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‘¢ Of the other individuals of the first respectability who addressed 
the meeting, we must say, that counselior Webber was peculiarly elo- 
quent, argumentative, and impressive—it would be impcesibie for us, 
by any description in our power, to afford even an idea of the effect of 
his address on an- auditory of at least one thousand spectators ; and 
we exceedingly regret that a speech so replete with judicious observation, 
firm and undaunted independence, become lost to the perusal of the 
nation, from the want of an adequate report. Counsellor Webber 
concluded by reading an address to His Royal Higness the Prince 
Regent, which he proposed for the adoption of the meeting, and 
which passed unanimously, amid the greetings amd applauses of the 
Assembly. 

“© We never had to regret the inadequacy of an Irish provincial 
paper to the expence of a reporter, sv much as on the present occa- 
sion, and cannot forbear lamenting, that while the talent and industry 
of the editors of the Metropolis are sufficiently excited in this respect 
by a Parish meeting, an assembjage of the rank, ability, and landed 
interest of a country, should pass unnoticed and neglected.” 


« At a Meeting of ihe Protestant inhatitants of the County and Town 
of Sligo, assembled at the Court-house, Sligo, on Wednesday, the 
12th day of August, 1812, 


«* The following resolutions, proposed by Owen Wynne, Esq. and 
seconded by Col. John Irwin, were unanimously approved of— 

** Resolved—That seeing that a great and fundamental alteration 
is meditated in the religious and civil constitution of the United king- 
dom, by the proposed repeal of all the remaining disabilities affecting 
our Roman Catholic brethren, we deem it a duty incumbent on the 
Protestant inhabitan*s thereof, to give to the subject the most serious 
and candid consideration ; and to express fully and decidedly their 
sentiments upon it. 

** Resolved—That we do,and trust we ever shall, feel to our Roman 
Catholic fellow subjects and countrymen, the most cordial affection 
and regards. Those severe penal laws which did affect their persons 
and properties have been removed. We admit that disabilities of an inju- 
rious and discouraging nature yet remain, and shall feel bappy at such 
further repeal and modification of them as shall be found clearly con- 
sistent with the perfect safety of the constitution in church and state, 
as established at the revolution, and guaranteed to us by the act for 
the union of Great Britain and Ireland. 

** Resolved—That it appears to us, that the unqualified repeal of 
those laws would not be consistent with that perfect safety te the 
constitution which we feel we havea right to require—but would 
eventually substitute in their place a Roman Catholic ascendancy, 
which Would proceed to a domination, necessarily subversive of the 
Protestant settlement of this country, on the preservation and strength 
of which, we firmly. believe the connexion between the two countries, 
and ultimately the security of the empire to depend. 
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‘* Resolved—That it appears alsoto us, that in any further repeal 
or modification of those laws, the most, perfect and guarded security 
which legislative wisdom can devise, should be provided for the - 
maintenance and preservation of that canstitution in church and state ; 
and for its defence against all future attacks and encroachments. 
What should be the extent of that repeal, or what the modifications 
or arrangements which should attend it, we presume/not to point 
out—but of those concomitant arrangements we would decidedly 
say, that they should be such as to exclude all foreign interference in 
the nomination of their clergy, whose influence the discipline of 
the Roman Catholic church gives a powerful, and also secret, extent 
to.— Of that discipline we would also observe: that leaving its spi- 
ritual concerns sacred, its temporal operation should be under the 
restraint, but supported by the power, of the law of the land, in 
the same manner as our own--we seenothing difficult in this part 
of the arrangement; but if we are_told that it is inconsistent with 
their tencts, then we would say, that their tenets are inconsistent 
with that constitution, whose full participation they ciaim.— We shall 
lament if it be so, but to the constitution we chng—with it we com- 
nuit ourselves to stand or fall. 

** Resolved—That we consider the importance of the occasion to 
call for the most selemn course of procedure ; and that, therefore, we 
deem it right to lay these our sentiments, by petition, before both 
Houses of Parliament, and, in the most respectful manner, before his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, whose genuine patriotism, benefi- 
cent views, and true and: tried magnanimity, have endeared him 
to our hearts, and inspired in our minds the most unbounded cons 
fidence towards him. 

** Resolved—That these our sentiments be also communicated to 
our representatives—not as seeking to bind or controul the unbiassed 
and conscientious exercise of their judgments, (the late attempt to 
do which, we cannot too strongly condemn) but as a faithfnl informa- 
tion of the deliberate opinion, on so important a question, of the 
great body of the landed proprietors of their county. 

«* Resolved—That the address now read by Daniel W. Webber, 
Esq. be adopted as the address of the Protestant inhabitants of the 
county and town of Stigo, to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 

** Resolved—That the thanks of the meeting be returned to Cul. 
Irwin, for his having so promptly called the aitention of this coun- 
ty to the subject of this day’s meeting. 

“* Resolved—That a committee, consisting of the Right Hon. Henry 
King, Wm. Wynne, Esq. Sir Robt. Gore Booth, Bart. Col. John 
Irwia, Daniel W. Webber, Owen Phibbs and Thos. Soden, Esqrs. 
be requested to prepare petitions to lay before both Houses of Parlin- 
ment; and that our committee are also requested to wait on the 
Lord Lieutenant with our address, to solicit his grace to have it laid 
before the Prince Regent. 

* Resolyed—That this meeting be adjourned to Thursday, the 
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15th day of October next, to receive the petiticns prepared by onr 
committee. 

« Resolved—That these our resolutions be forthwith published in 
the Patriot, Correspondent, Dublin Journal, and Sligo Journal, Irish 
papers ; and the Courier London Paper. 

“HENRY KING. 

“* The Right Hon. Henry King having left the chair, and Owen 
Wynne, Esq. being called thereto— 

“© Resolved —T hat the thanks of this meeting be, and are hereby, 
returned to our bighly respected and revered chai rman, for his digni- 
nified and impressive conduct in the chair. 

* OWEN WYNNE.” 

Jpon the spirit and tendency of these resolutions it will be unneces- 
sary for me to enlarge; and I shall not trouble you with any other ob- 
servations, than that the Protestants of Sligo have set a laudable ex- 
ample which it is ardently to be hoped will be followed by other Pros 
testants in that country, and by the united kingdom generally. The 
declarations of the Galway Catholic meeting, having been opposed 
to the Sligo resolutions, demand some tricteves Ww hich, after exhi- 
biting what has been published'as the declared sense of the meeting, 
I shall venture to submit for consideration, so far only, however, as 
respects the prefatory matier; leaving the remajnder of that silly, 
but arrogant and assuming document, toreceive the general contempt 
which its bare perusal must excite, unaided by any comment, 

The account afforded of this 


GALWAY CATHOLIC MEETING,” 
‘© LORD FRENCH, in the Chair,” 


In the several Irish papers, runs thus— 

** After some observations from Mr. Mappen, 

Mr. Finvay then rose,—‘‘ My Lord, acry is attempted to be raised 
of Church and King, by those who, as the Bishop of Norwich declared, 
have no object but to place the Church above the King, and to put the 
king above the Laws.—Whbhen so much groundless alarm is attempted 
to be excited in a neighbouring county (Sligo,) respecting the Protes- 

tant Church, perhaps it would not be unnecessary for you to devote 
some attention to your own.—They threaten to impose a Veto at all 
events. Lord Castlereagh has taken uy» the question—he once med- 
dled with a Religion before—the Presbyterian Religion in Ulster—and 
it is the opinion of many Dissenters that he did not improve it. lam 
hambly of opinion, that you ought to put forth some public document 
of the reasons of your dissent—I have before submitted some to you a 
fortnight ago —I have left them on your mind—you have had oppor- 
tunity to roll them through your contemplation—it has ofien beep 
said, that-we agitators carry a public measure by surprise, by an appeal 
to the passions—I have not taken you by surprise—I have given long 
time for thought, deliberation, discussion, and inqairy, I shall not 
address one word to your passions. I confine my suggestions to your 
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cool judgment—and humbly recommend that you should adopt some- 
thing similar to the following declaration :— 
(Mr. Finlay then read as follows.) 

“* We, the Roman Catholic Inhabitants of the Town and County of 
the Town of Galway, in Aggregate Meeting legaily assembled, pre- 
sume to address this solemn Declaration of our warm and most sincere 
acknowledgments to our Protestant and Dissenting Brethren through 
the Empire, tor the benefits they have conferred on us and on our chil- 
dren, by maintaining and enforcing the great moral maxim—that no 
man in these countries should suffer a loss, or find any interest by 
peaceably worshipping the God of Christians, in any one way rather 
than in another. 

** We owe it to that candour and explicitness which have ever made 
a part of our public character, and more especially to that ‘* good 
understanding,” which, on this great subject, we are anxious to pre- 
serve between us, and the other sections of the great family of Christ, 
to expose to their view, and to submit to their judgment, a clear ex- 
position of the strong objections waich w2 entert:in to the measure of 
a Veto. 

«© We cannot deceive ourselves—we must not suffer others to be de- 
ceived —these our objections we now promulgate in language the most 
plain, in a manner the most public, and at a day considerably distant 
from the next Parliamentary discussion of our wrongs, 

«The measure of a Veto appears to us, in exaction unreasonable— 
in its concession impossible. It is unreasonable in the Sovereign to delay 
justice, onthe ground of waiting for a sanction from the subject. 
The concession is impossible to grant, because no power exists that 
could convey it—our Peers could not, they have no authority, and to 
delegate would be illegal—our Clergy could not, for thesame reason 
—our Committee could not; it is dissolved ; and to revive it would be 
illegal—an Aggregate Meeting could not, they are unlikely to agree 
on such a subject ; and even if they agreed, they could not, on suwha 
subject, bind the absent. The Resolution of one Meeting might be 
opposed by that of another, and Loth be repealed by subsequent Meeting. 

‘¢ The concession therefore appears to us ampossille—and the con- 
duct of that Senator appears unreasonable, who postpones an act of 
urgent policy, on the ground that a concession has not been made 
which no existing power can make, and which, if made, could not 
be binding. 

“If we be right so far, the question is at rest—if we be wrong, let us 
pursue it farther. Admitting then (contrary to our conviction) that the 
demand were reasonable, and the concession possible, as Christians 
we protest against the measure, on the authority of an English Protes- 
tant Divine, the brightest ornament of the Protestant Church. The 
truly learned and enlightened Paley, in his System of Moral Philosophy, 
deliberately records this position, that any connection between Church 
and State, which verges to political purposes, is injurious to the inte- 
rests of morality and religion. The unprecedented connection now pro= 
posed between the English Protestant Crown, and the Irish Catholic 
Church, must not merely verge by time to political objects, but in its 
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very commencement must be founded on political grounds, and no 
other.—Indeed its advocates are candid enough not to assign any 
other object: As Christians we therefore protest against the meastre 
on the authority of the great Paley. 

“© As moralists, we again protest against the measure on the authority 
of a Protestant British Legislator--a man celebrated for permanent 
loyalty, transcendant talents, anda greater research and a greater know- 
ledge on the subject of your claims, than any predecessor or contem- 
porary, that ever satin the British Parliament. ‘Ihe great Edmund Burke, 
writing on this very subject of a Veto, delivers his deliberate opinion 
in the following words: ‘ But if the superior power was aiways in a 
disposition to dispense conscientiously, and like an upright trustee and 
guardian of these rights; which he holds for those with whom he is at 
variance, has he the capacity and means of doing it?—How can the 
Lord Lieutenant form the least judgment off their merits, 80 as to 
discern which of the Popish Priests is fitto be madea Bishop? It 
cannot be—the idea is ridiculous—he will hand- them over to the Lord 
Lieutenants of Counties, Justices of the Peace, and other persons, 
who, -for the purpose of vexing and turning to derision this miserable 
People, will pick out the worst and most obnoxious they can find 
amongst the Clergy, to set over the rest. Whoever bas been com- 
plained against by his brother, will be considered as persecuted—-who- 
ever is censured by his superior will be considered as oppressed——who- 
ever is careless in bis opinions, and loose in his morals, will be called a 
liberal man, and will be supposed to have incurred hatred, because he 
was not a Bigot. Informers, tale-bearers, perverse and obstinate men, 
flatterers, who turn their backs upon their flocks, and court the Protes- 
tant gentlemen of the country, will be the objects of preferment— 
and thea I run no risk in foretelling, that whatever order, quiet, and 
morality, you have in the country, will be lost.’ And again—* No 
man, no set of men living are fit to administer the affairs, and regulate 
the interior economy of a Church to which'they are enemies. Never 
were the members of one religious sect fit to appoint the Pastors of 
another.’ We, therefore, as moralists, protest against the measure 
on the authority of Mr. Burke. 

‘* As citizens, we protest against the measure, on the authority of 
a great English Protestant lawyer. ‘The great Dunning, the ornament 
of the bar, the senate, and the bench, emphatically declared long 
since in parliament, that ‘the power of the British crown had 
increased, was increasing, and ought to be diminished.’ It had con- 
siderably increased since that time—this new power would increase it 
still more ; and even those who differ with Dunning in thinking that 
it ought to be diminished, may probably agree with us in the 
opinion, that it ought not to be increased farther. As citizens, we 
therefore protest against the measure, on the authcrity of the great 
Dunning. | 

** As Catholics, we protest against the measure, on the authority 
of the great Sir Thomas More. His denial of the right of regal 
interference in the spiritual economy of the Catholic church, formed 
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the essential point of difference between the virtuous chancellor and 
hjs_tyranuic master, the Sth Henry of England. This illustrious 
Catholic recusant renouneed power, favour, station, and liberty, in 
his unbending resistance to this heterodox demand, aud, in main- 
tenance of the doctrine of the king’s non-interference, he cheerfully 
shed his blood upon the scaffold. Thereiore, as Catholics, we protest 
against the measure, on the authority and under the martyr-like 
exampie of the celebrated Sir Thomas More. Therefore, as moral- 
ists, and citizens, and christians,°and catholics, for the reasons 
already assigned, moral and civil, political and religious, we solemnly 
protest against the measures, under the high, psre, and patriotic 
names of Paley and Burke, of Dunning and More—one a divine 
—two of them chief judges—three of them English—three of them 
Protestants—three of them legislators—-three of them philosophers— 
all of them great, good, and wise. 

** As Roman Catholics, we protest against the measure, because 
the vetoists require a severance of all connexion between priest and 
pontiff—because it overthrows the monarchy of the church, and 
republicanizes the government of the church—because it is a familiar 
article of our faith, promulgated in our catechism, which we learned 
when children, and now teach to our children, that the Bishop of 
Rome is the head of the whole Catholic church, in which sense our 
church is styled Roman Catholic. 

** Because this power was granted to the pope by a general council, 
and on the principle, that the power which*dissolves an authority 
must be commensurate to the power that conferred it. So this autho- 
rity, granted by a general council, cannot be taken away by a 
national council], much less by a provincial council of Ireland. 

** Because we know that the amount of any concession made on 
this subject, by any pontiff to any prince, was merely an assurance, 
that his holiness should take care that the person whom he and the 
chapter might appoint bishop, within the tertitories of that prince, 
should not be a person ill-affected or disagreeable to that~ prince. 
Because we know that this demand of a severance between the church 
aud the head of the church, is entirely unsanctioned by a solitary pre- 
cedent for any such surrender of right—by any pope through the his~ 
tory of the church, ancient or modern. 

*« Because we read, ina public document, a letter addressed by 
Benedict the 14th, to the thea bishop of Breslau, of a date so recent 
as the 15th of May, Anno Domini 1748, the fellowing words: 
* that in the entire range of Ecclesiastical History there does not occur 
a single instance of a Roman Catholic bishop or abbot having been 
appointed by a sovereign of another religion, and that be neither 
would nor could consent to introduce a precedent which, besides 
scandalizing the whole Catholic world, must expose himself to infamy 
and execration ere, and to eternal punishment hereafter.’ Because 
the power required for the king, and described as negative, must soon 
have a positive operation.— Because the reports so industriously propa- 
gated by the advocates of this measure, stating that a severance had 
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peaceably occurred by the consent of the pope, between the Papa 

spiritual authorities, and the Cenomination of the Catholic chureb, 
as existing in Russia, Prussia and Canada, are, to our certain know- 
ledge, positive, palpable and distinct falsehoods -and we know that a 
documental assurance has lately been addressed to this country from 
the high authorities at Rome, stating that the present nor late pope, 
nor any one of their predecessors, had never abdicatéd their right of 
consecrating a bishop—had never concededa Veto on his nomination, 
to any prince or potentate, on any occasion whatsoever. 

“‘ In evidence of this, there are, at ¢his moment, ¢hirfy:two 
mitres unfilled in France ; and it would require more credulity than 
we entertain, to believe that an authority is possessed by a Protestant 
or Dissenting crown, through the consent of the court of Kome, 
which has not been exercised, and is not assumed, in the present 
exigency and anarchy of the Gallican church, by a ruler, professedly 
Catholic, and positively hostile to the pontiff. 

‘‘ We protest against what is called domestic nomination—not 
because we do not recognize that election by chapter as agreeable to 
the ancient usage of the church—but because election by chapter, 
could not produce the required severance between the pope and the 
church, which the Vetoists make essential. 

** Because the details of such an arrangement must create divisions 
and dissensions in our priesthood—miust produce a necessity for a 
convocation which our Jaw considers as illegal. Because such a con- 
vocation ‘would ‘require the consent of the pope, who has lately 
expressed his determination to resist all requisitions for a convocation— 
and because the policy of all christian states has long discontinued all 
convocations.—Because there is no access tothe pope, and all nego- 
ciations between him andthe king is illegal.—Because this power 
has been exercised by the pope in conclave, and the argument for a 
Veto includes the assumption that his holiness and the sacred college 
would busy themselves in converting our bishops into traitors. 
Because this indecent assumption was never imputed, even when the 
heir by blood to the British crown possessed a seat in that college. 

** Because the argument excited by the possibility that some future 
pope may be appointed by French interest, is met and resisted by a 
Jate unanimous resolution. of our bishops in full synod, that they 
would not acknowledge a pope so circumstanced, nor obey the present 
pope while he continued under restrictions. 

** Because a case of at Jeast suspicion should have been made out 
against our bishops or the pontiff—because no such case has been, or 
co :ld be made out against either.—Because this measure must place 
our king in an unfriendly aspect towards the pontiff—because the pope 
has been a singular friend to the king, and has suffered, for that 
friendship, singular privations—because no king ever had a more 
sincere friend than the pope, nor subjects more unoffending than the 
bishops— because the demand of a Veto implies that both are faith- 
Jess—that our oaths are not binding on ourselves or our pastors— 
@at each are alike regardless of their highest duties to God and the 
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king—that pastors and people are all together prone to perjury and 
rebelJion—that our people would by their nature be more discontented 
when they receive cause to be less so, that, like the frozen snake, 
warmed into vivification, they would become mischievous, when they 
felt themselves comfortable, and sting the hand whose fostering had 
revived it. Because we cousider these assumptions, as base imputa- 
tions on the pontiff and the priesthood—on the religion of theCatholic 
and the people of Ireland—on the human character, and on human 
nature. 

** Because, if Paley be right in saying that a political connection 
with the crown must corrupt the Church ; we really admit our in- 
ability to comprehend how the corruption of one Church can possibly 
contribute to the security of another ; because no one Church ever yet 
possessed any power over another, without attempting to suppress the 
subordinate one—because, if Lord Moira be correctin maintaining that 
our claims are founded in right, the requisition of securities appears 
to us as if one man said to another, ‘ what will you give me if I give 
you your own ?’ 

«« Because, should the Protestant express a groundless apprehen- 
sion, we can reply, ‘ be just and fear not’—do untous as you would 
wish that we, in a like case, should do unto you—then unsuspicious 
virtue will be unto you a tower of strength, and (for the first time, in 
our poor country) ‘ justice and peace, will kiss each other.’ 

“So much on argument, and now a few words on policy.—As 
Irishmen, and glorying in the feelings of Irishmen, we confess our 
sympathies in the sufferings of the Pontiff—he has ever been kind 
and mild, and fatherly to us—we would not be undutiful to him— 
we would not be so even in appearance—we startle at the idea of 
heaping sufferings on the head of the sufferer—of stealing, as it 
were, into his dungeon, like a thief in the night, and filching from 
his tiara, even the cheapest of its jewels.—We say to the Protestants 
—rather withhold our Emancipation—‘ save us from this, and we will 
be your slaves’—finally, we repeat, be just and fear not—we have 
pledged, and do pledge, as your securities, our lives and fortunes,— 
our peace and happiness, our honor, our oaths, our character here, 
and our salvation hereafter—it is all that a high spirited people can 
grant—it is all that a well-intentioned government should require. 

‘© This Protest of our objections we now submit to the liberal 
and candid opinion of the world. These objections, we believe to be 
rational— we know they are at least conscientious. In the presence 
of the empire and this world—before the judgment of this generation 
and the generations to succeed—on behalf of ourselves and on behalf 
of our children—we here solemnly assent to, and promulgate this 
declaration, in the name of reason, in the name of morality, in the 
name of religion—in the name of God! We believe them to be right 
—but should only ong of them be right, and the rest of them wrong, 
that one would be sufficient to justify our protest. 

“‘ We consider, that that spiritual headship which this Veto would 
Jop off from the body of the church, is essential to the purity of its 
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faith and Government---essential to the existence of that ancient system 
of morality anc religion, in whose service we have so Jong suffered. 

** These arguments form the ground of our protest, which we 
now submit, with honest confidence, to the dispassionate consideration 
of the worid—if they be right, we rely npon our strength—if they 
be wrong, we solicit a refutation ; ; but unti! such be produced, of 
validity sufficient to unsettle our present convicion, we hope for 
excuse in expressing our determination in thei: defence io live and 
die. : 

«© We desire to be understood, that these consider:tions are directed 
exclusively to the ‘ headship’ cf the Church—namely, can the Pope 
be deposed ? Can the king be substituted on the church without a 
head at all? On this subject we protest against all innovation, and 
avow our attachment to the Majesty of the church ; but we by no 
means foreclose ourselves from suggesting any improvements to our 
clergy which may appear to us beneficial, respecting the manmer of 
recommending our bishops to Kome. This, however, is a mere ques- 
tion of internal economy between our clergy and ourselves, entirely 
distinct from the ulterior question of Papal Nomination, and which 
any interference on the part of the state, could coi.tiibute neither to 
reconcile nor improve.’ 

This violent display of hostility towards the Protestant establish- 
ment, being merely designed to misiead the ignorant persons whose 
bumbers give weight to the measures of a few desperate leaders ; it 
would not excite surprise that the assembled Catholics should have 
shewn the lke inattention to argument, that they have paid to decency, 
were we not solemnly assured by the mover of the declarations, that 
he had ‘* given long time for thonght, deliberation, discussion, and 
enquiry, and that he confined bis suggestions to coo] judgment, with- 

out addressing one word to the passions, after they had opportunity 
afforded to roll thein through contempiation. "But after so pompous 

a statement of previous preparation, something more stable might 
ig have been expected. Mr. Finlay opens his address by stating, 
that ‘a cry is attempted to be raised of Church and King, by those 
who, as the bishop of Norwich declared, have no object but to place 
the church above the king, and to put the king above the laws.’—A 
strange assertion for a y Protestant bishop, aud too absurd tobe im- 
puted even to the one to whom he has assigned it. Is it possible, I 
would ask, to advance any thing more ridiculous, or coatrary to fact ? 
By the principles of the constitution, the king 2s, and ought to be, 
HEAD of the CHURCH, a superiority which the threatened Veto is 
expressly designed to maintain, not to subvert ; but the truth is, Mr. 
Finlay, by way of being superlatively offensive, has charged the Pro- 
testants, with Popish sentiments and designs, which he amply cone 
firms by continuing, ‘‘ When so much groundless alarm is attempted 
to be excited in a neighbouring county, (alluding to the Sligo meet- 
ing) respecting the Protestant Church, perhaps it would not be unne- 
cessary for you to devote some attention tg your own.” —That is, when 
construed from the Irish into plain English, the Protestants are aware 
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that the safety of their Church is threatened, and it is therefore expe- 
dient that we pretend that one church, whose members assail it, is in 
imminent danger : or, in other terms, it is but reversing the truth, asa 
conimon usage at similar meeiings, and when a great object is to be 
obtained, Mr. Finlay, tike his ‘* brother orators,” docs not deem it ne- 
cessary to be ceremouiousasto the means, Butto proceed ; ‘ they 
threaten,” says this profound reasoner, to impose the veto at all events ; 
meaning, I presume, something different, but alleging, as strong as 
words can express it, the Protestants who have ‘‘ noobject but to 
place the church alove the king, are determined to inipose a veto at 
all events,’’ which will infallibly contipue to the king his present ju- 
risdiction over the church! So much for the Jrish arguments with 
which Mr. Finlay prefaced his declaration or protest. — 

I cannot conclude without congratulating you, Sir, and the country 
at large, upon the result of the late contest at this place. The triumph 
of Mr. Canning and General Gascoyne may justly be deemed a victory 
over jacobinism ; where, inthe speech Mr. Canning delivered upon 
this occasion, the nation has received a solemn plédge, that his opinions, 
founded as they were upon those of the late immortal Pirt, will re- 
main unchanged and unchangeable. ‘* These principles,” said he, 
emphatically, ‘‘ after that you have honoured me with your much- 
prized support, will remain the principles of my political life.” 
Upon one part of Mr. Canning’s speech, however, some remarks are 
requisite, because il] received by the generality of his auditors, as not 
sufficiently energetic in» support of the Church establishment ; his 
words were: ‘* I consider the concessions aiready made to the Ca- 
tholics, (wisely or not, it is perhapstoo late to enquire) during the pre- 
sent reign, to have exalted that numerous class of his majesty’s subjects 
in Ireland, to a state very «<iiferent from that in which they stood, 
when the code enacted against Papists was instituted. They have 
been advanced in wealth, power, aud intelligence ; they have been 
taught to look upon themselves as admissible to the civil franchises 
for which they have been encouraged to acquire property, and indulge 
industrious pursuits. Inthis view, therefore, and granting to them 
such qnalifications, I ain of opinion, and venture to avowit, that the 
period of religious danger’is, at least in my ideas, past by ; the state 
of the sister corntry, and of the world, point out the political expe- 
diency of repealing al! civil disabilities, as the principle of the code 
itse.f has already been infringed upon : and I have only to hope, that 
this may be effected without hazard. I eventhink it may ; but al- 
though these are my sentiments, F am free to confess, that many re- 
spectab!e, pious, and worthy persons, differ from me. But to settle 
this important question justly and amicably, the full concurrence and 
good wiii of all classes ef the Protestant community must be con- 
sulted.” ' 

The ground up» which Mr. Canningregards the Catholics as en- 
titled to further consideration, appears therefore to rest upon the 
great indulgences they bave already received during the present reign, 
upon their conse juent increase in wealth and power, and no doubt, 
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as he hopes, uson their having become more enlightened, and fault- 
less in principles. — That the Catholics of Ireland have met excessive 
indulgences, the wiscom of which Mr. Canning himself doubts, du- 
ring the present reign, stands on painful record. ‘Yhis has, indeed, been 
the cause of all che renewed struggles ; struggles which, without firm- 
ness on our part, will never terminate, until every disability shali be 
removed.—That they have increased‘in power and wealth, is also too 
ostensible ; but that their principles and feelings are changed, not 
one argument has yet been adduced to prove. 

Let, therefore, this enlightened statesman carefully peruse the re- 
sult of the Galway meeting, and others of the like turnultuous nature ; 
he will then, [ am confident, find that concessions impredently grant- 
ed, are but bad arguments for further concessions ; and will, with that 
candour for which he wishes to be conspicuous, acknowledge the 
wisdom and prudence of these ‘‘ many respectable, pious, and wor- 
thy persons, who differ from him,” in the sentimenis which, from 
a misiaken liberality, he has imbibed. 

Liverpool, 22d (ct. 1812. 
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Lines on the recent declaration of a great Northern Statesman, at 
Liverpool £lection, 


Breove* Br———xs ceclares to all the town, 
He'd have upon fis tombstone writ, 
(Such modesty deserves renown !—) 
‘© Here lies the enemy of Prrr ?” 
So Zo1tus, reviewer sage, 
Might p’rhaps have jude'd it no misnomer, 
Had some wag thus inscrib’d his page— 
“© Here lies the enemy of Homer t” 


Such Cairicst surely argue right, 
Wishing oblivion to shun ; 

For thus, thety names will shine as bright, 
As the dark spots upon the Sun ! 








* See the correspondence in the Antijacobin Review for Septem- 
ber last, p. 85, et seq.-for “ Cowardice will slander the most virtu- 


” 


ous. SHAKESPEARE. 

+ Mr. Br———m is a critic—see the last ar icle, and @ miserable 
one it is, in the /ast number of the Edinburgh Review, for’a review of 
his speech on the Orders in Council ;—where “ The lies of a Braggart 
ate gross as a mountain, open, palpable,” 

SHAKESPEARE, 





Literary Intelligence. 


A FRIENDLY WARNING, 


To a re-elected AJember of Parliament, 1812. 


Take a warning, good Sir, your late re-election 
May you ne'er s»y took place inan ill-fated hour! 
It bas happen’d, yor know, and might happen again, 
‘That the house you are sent to, wil! lead to the Tow’ r. 
Should you sleep chere once more ; may you ne'er wake in 
fright, 
Crying ‘* Halter, away ! Oh, that ever was I born ! 
Kiag and nobles in vaiu, l’v2 done all to extinguish ; 
Now iny breath will be stopp’d, and extinguish’d at Tylurn !" 


«© New Brooms to sell,” criesRoscoe, ‘* won't you buy ?” 
«« No,” says the M—y--rof Liverroon, ‘‘notl :” 

And so poor Resco at the Hustings stands, 

With Ais New Brooms returned upon his hands ! 
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ie 


The Dreams of an Idcot ; Poems, by William Houghton, Esq. R. 


? 
N. Author of “ the Alarm Sounded, of an Address to the Prp- 


testants ;"’ is announced for publication : also 


Strong Reasons for rejecting the Roman Catholic claims, and incon- 
testible proofs thai the Popish religion 1s decidedly hostile to Protes- 
tants, whose exterinination, a Romish bishop has declared to be near 
at hand; with remarks on his interpretation of the predictions of 
St. Joho in the Revelations, 1 vol. 8vo. 


Robert John Thornton, M. D. member of the Royal London Cole 
lege of Physicians, will oblige the world with a new edition, (the 
sixth) of bis Medical Extracts, or Philosophy of Medicine ; a work 
equally sought after by the Medical man, the man of science, and 
the public at large. 





